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READING AND REPORTING? 


BOTH ARE 


So say thousands of pupils in schools using 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


to check outside reading 


Catalogue of the 2,800 books for which tests are now ready will be sent 
you, with four samples of the tests, upon receipt of 25 cents. This sum 
will be credited against your first order for one hundred or more tests. 


BOX 4i HILL CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Anderson Chemistry Test 


Crary American History Test 


Evaluation 
and 
Adjustment 
Series 


Cummings World History Test 


Daria Test of Functional Competence in 
Mathematics 


Dunning Physica Test 


Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 


A comprehensive, integrated set of a- | Kdtey-Greene Reading Comprehension Test 
chievement tests in the basic subjects | 
of the secondary curriculum — science, | *#4"4er Health Knowledge Test 
mathematics, social studies, and language 
arts. Measures today’s objectives with 
today's techniques. 


Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 
Nelson Biology Test 


Read General Science Test 


World Book 
Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York + 2126 Prairie Ave, Chicago 16 


Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test. 


Snader General Mathematics Test 
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for freshman 


composition 
teachers! 


BASIC COMPOSITION 


can’t promise to make Shakespeares of all 
your charges. It can’t promise them the 
eloquence of a Churchill. It can’t even guarantee 

that they'll never make a grammatical error again! 


But BASIC COMPOSITION CAN do something else: 


It CAN make real improvement in speaking 
and writing possible for every one of your 
boys and girls. It can help you guide and . 
encourage them all to make everyday use of 
what they're learning . . . show your “star” 
pupils how to speak and write still better . . . 
fill in the gaps in language training for your 
“just getting by” group. 


It CAN take some of the load off your shoulders. 
Every grammar and usage point is presented 
so clearly and simply, applied so promptly, 
maintained so carefully, it's bound to take by Philip Burnham 
much of the drudgery out of teaching. List Price: $2.20 


For detailed information about Basic CoMPOsITION— 
including examination material with which to check on 
these points—write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicage Atlenta3 Dellas! Pasadena 2 Sen Francisco 5 Now York 10 
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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


Tue wide diversity in the work of po- 
ets recently given national awards im- 
pressed the editor. The author of Mid- 
Century American Poets, which shows 
discernment and catholic taste, seemed 
the right person to comment on this di- 
versity. Fortunately, ac- 
cepted the challenge. Read “ Poets and 
Prizes’ to the end or you will get a dis- 
torted impression. 


Just how do you actually teach the use 
of pronouns, a new sentence pattern, or 
punctuation of appositives? Such ques- 
tions are often asked, but rarely an- 
swered. Dorotuy M. Hitpa M. 
LUNDBERG, and ANNA MAy GERSTMYER 
actualiy dare to be specific in the three 
papers grouped as ‘Teaching Three Lan- 
guage Skills.”’ 


We all know that reading literature 
aloud greatly assists appreciation-——when 
it is well done. ARTHUR H. BALLET is a 
broad-gauge teacher of speech and thor- 
oughly qualified to discuss ‘Oral Inter- 
pretation in the English Class.” He 
writes of teaching students to read litera- 
ture aloud, and most of us can find hints 
for our own reading also. 


When the editor heard LYNETTE 
SarveE read her “Shifting Philosophies of 
Reading” at Atlanta, he was pleased 
with its breadth and vigor. As he reads 
the manuscript, he is glad he asked for 
it. 


The brief article about “A Drama 
Course,”’ by Kincston Jouns and Don- 
ALD E. SmIrH, is a novelty, but it is not 
published on that account. Its ideas are 
sound. 


We read Shakespeare plays over and 
over but fear to have students return to 
them. Raymonp C. SAALBACH in his 
“ Macbeth in Review” tells how he did go 
back to the play with real advantage. 


“Report and Summary”’ is long this 
month, and little of it is about literature. 
High school teachers should realize that 
the item about academic freedom con- 
cerns them even though it begins with 
the story of the University of California 
mess. 


We print A. A. HILv’s contribution to 
the “Current English Forum,” not be- 
cause we think that the question he at- 
tempts to answer is very important, but 
because his reasoning illustrates the kind 
of analyses upon which our leading lin- 
guistic scholars now depend. Evidently 
such analyses will answer questions quite 
different from those the older semantic 
grammar attempted to answer. Perhaps 
we need both approaches, for different 
reasons. Don’t make up your mind until 
you see other examples of the analysis 
through form—or make some for your- 
self, 
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SHORT STORIES 
FOR OUR TIMES 


Simon Certner George H. Henry 


These 25 absorbing short stories by some of the best modern writers 
were chosen both for entertainment value and their particular mean- 
ing for young people today. Humor, pathos, sentiment, and realism 
are represented in a collection which reflects the everyday experiences 
and interests of the average student in school, family life, and com- 
munity relationships. Thought-provoking questions precede each 
story, enabling the student to read for maximum benefit and to see 
his own background in relation to specific situations in the story. A 
biographical sketch of the author, questions of comprehension and 
application, and challenging word study exercises follow each selec- 
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Number 70 


Poets and Prizes 


JOHN CIARDI' 


Wins the last two years, four poets 
have received nationally publicized 
prizes. Peter Viereck and Gwendolyn 
Brooks have received successive Pu- 
litzer prizes, William Carlos Williams 
has received the National Book Award 
of the Book Industry, and Wallace 
Stevens has received the Bollingen Foun- 
dation prize. (The last-mentioned as re- 
constituted under the direction of the 
Yale library after the public furor attend- 
ing its earlier award to Ezra Pound. At 
the time of the Pound award the prize 
was administered by the Fellows in 
American Letters of the Library of Con- 
gress.) 

A seemingly inescapable feature of 
such awards is that all of them are speci- 
fied for superlative performance: for the 
“highest achievement,” for the “best 
book,” for the “most significant’ work 
of the period covered by the award. 
Thus, in two years we are offered the 
grammarian’s absurdity of four “best” 
poets. 

Obviously there is nothing to be gained 
in parsing out such technicalities for their 
own sake; literature is the home of differ- 
ence of opinion. The technicality will, 


* Harvard University; editor, Mid-Century A mer- 
ican Poets. 


however, underline the fact that each 
committee was duty bound to consider 
all entries. It will further point up the 
fact that in voting for A as “the best” 
one must ipso facto vote against all 
others. When we further consider the 
wide differences in the work of these 
poets and the fact that each of these 
committees has singled out a different 
recipient for its honors, we may well ask 
“What are the measures?” 

Let me suggest a hypothetical experi- 
ment. Let us assume that you appoint 
from among our literary figures any 
given number of committees and assign 
to each the task of selecting a “‘best’’ 
poet of 1950. Let us further assume that 
you make each committee self-perpetuat- 
ing and repeat the assignment for, say, 
ten years. What sort of results would you 
expect? I should expect anything but 
general agreement among the commit- 
tees. I should, however, expect to find a 
discernible tendency in the kind of choice 
made year in and year out by each com- 
mittee. I should be extremely surprised, 
for example, if a committee that had 
made an award to R. P. T. Coffin should 
later make one to Ezra Pound: I cannot 
see such a range of choices as containable 
within one set of tastes. 
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I believe there is a discernible bias of 
this order in the deliberations of these 
committees and that it reflects central 
differences in our present critical theory, 
just as the work of these four poets rep- 
resents fairly accurately the range of dif- 
ferences to be found in our present poetic 
practice. A consideration of these tend- 
encies is, therefore, a consideration of the 
current state of poetry. 

Since the Book Industry award has 
been offered only once to date, we shall 
obviously be unable to claim any general 
tendency for it. The Bollingen prize, to 
be sure, has been awarded only twice, 
yet here the tendency seems rather 
clearly established. The successive 


awards by this committee to Ezra Pound 
and Wallace Stevens (both of them “‘dif- 
ficult”’ poets in the common parlance), 
the position taken by its sponsors at the 
time of the Pound controversy, and the 
literary reputation of the members of the 


committee all seem to point consistently 
to a direction that we may tentatively 
call “the literary left.’’ Later, we shall 
examine this position more carefully, 
but, if “the left’? may be rinsed of politi- 
cal connotation, it will serve momen- 
tarily. 

It may be significant, too, that both 
the Bollingen and the Book Industry 
committees have thus far made awards 
exclusively to poets long recognized as 
influential but consistently ignored by 
the Pulitzer judges. It seems certainly 
true of the Bollingen and possibly true of 
the Book Industry committee that these 
new awards are in part, at least, repudia- 
tions of what we may call ‘the Pulitzer 
bias.”” 

That bias is, by now, rather thor- 
oughly documented. Here are the Pu- 
litzer selections in poetry since the begin- 
ning: 


1922 
1923 


1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 

Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 

Robert Frost 

Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 

Amy Lowell 

Leonora Speyer 

Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 

Stephen Vincent 
Benét 

Conrad Aiken 

Robert Frost 

George Dillon 

Archibald Mac- 
Leish 

Robert Hillyer 


R. P. T. Coffin 

Robert Frost 

Marya Zaturenska 

John Gould 
Fletcher 

Mark Van Doren 

Leonard Bacon 

William Rose Be- 
nét 

Robert Frost 

Stephen Vinfent 
Benét 

Kar! Shapiro 

(No award) 

Robert Lowell 

W. H. Auden 

Peter Viereck 

Gwendolyn 
Brooks 


1935 Audrey. Wurde- 


man 


If only to the superior eye of hind- 
sight, this certainly seems an amazing 
list. Whatever the merits of the poets 
who have won Pulitzer prizes—and in a 
number of cases at least there can be no 
argument on the rightness of the award 
~-the list of poets ignored by the Pulit- 
zer judges seems flatly incredible. We 
may assume perhaps that Eliot’s expa- 
triation disqualified him. We can only 
wonder what disqualified Ezra Pound, 
William Carlos Williams, Wallace Ste- 
vens, Marianne Moore, E. E. Cummings, 
and Hart Crane. One might add John 
Crowe Ransom, perhaps Allen Tate, per- 
haps even Robinson Jeffers. Certainly 
no meaningful survey of the achievement 
of twentieth-century American poetry 
could be undertaken without central at- 
tention to the work of at least the first 
six of these non-Pulitzer poets. 

The omission of these poets is all the 
more incredible when one considers some 
of the specific choices made by the 
Pulitzer judges. In a quick check of my 
bookshelves I compiled the list of amaz- 
ing choices shown in Table 1. 

Random as it is, I think the list speaks 
for itself: any committee that could 


1936 
1937 
1935 
1939 
194! 
| 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
: 1948 
1949 
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make those decisions when faced with 
those choices has its bias fixed in grooves 
of steel. True, the more recent Pulitzer 
awards have been somewhat less seden- 
tary, but the historic tendency of the 
Pulitzer prize remains unmistakably 
clear: at all costs the Pulitzer judges will 
prefer an easy clarity, even the clarity of 
mediocrity, in preference to a potentially 
rewarding difficulty. 


“clarity” versus “difficulty” and to let 
it go at that is to leave matters confused. 
Clear to whom? Difficult for whom? I am 
constantly told, for instance, that poets 
I have found richly rewarding are not 
only “difficult” but “unintelligible.” I 
cannot believe that I am deluding my- 
self in enjoying these poets. Nor will I 
pretend that I “understand” everything 
they say. It would never have occurred 


TABLE 1 


Year of 


Pulitzer Poet 


1927... Leonora Speyer 
1934 Robert Hillyer 
1935. Audrey Wurdeman 


1936... R. P. T. Coffin 
1937... Robert Frost (third 


award) 
1938... Marya Zaturenska 


Hart Crane, White Buildings 

Hart Crane, Collected Poems 

W. C. Williams, Collected Poems (1st ed.) 
Ezra Pound, Cantos XX XI-XLI 

E. E. Cummings, No Thanks 

Marianne Moore, Selected Poems 
Wallace Stevens, Ideas of Order 


Also Published in Period 
Covered by Award 


Wallace Stevens, The Man with the Blue Guitar 


1939. John Gould Fletcher | E. E. Cummings, Collected Poems 


1940. Mark Van Doren 
1941. Leonard Bacon 
1942 William Rose Benét 


E. E. Cummings, so Poems 
Ezra Pound, Cantos LII-LX\X1 
Wallace Stevens, Parts of a World 


Anyone at all aware of the contem- 
porary scene in poetry will recognize the 
differences between the champions of 
“clarity” and those of “difficulty” as the 
literary war of the moment. It would be 
rash at this point to decide exactly which 
side the Book Industry committee will 
finally join. It seems most certain, how- 
ever, that the Pulitzer committee and 
the Bollingen committee are in opposi- 
tion, and it seems reasonable to expect 
their future courses to follow present 
tendencies. True, as some of the so-called 
“difficult” poets become elder statesmen, 
the Pulitzer committee may get around 
to recognizing them. In no case, how- 
ever, can it be believed that the Bollingen 
committee will ever make an award to 
Robert Hillyer or to R. P. T. Coffin. 

But to label this central schism as 


to me to put the question of poetic pileas- 
ure in those terms. | should have thought 
myself too busily happy reacting to the 
poem to wonder whether or not I was 
“understanding” it. I don’t “under- 
stand” the painting in the Sistine Chapel, 
but what painting it is! 

What does underlie the “clarity” 
versus “difficulty” argument? I think a 
small exchange that took place one eve- 
ning between Wallace Stevens and 
Robert Frost will help make it clear. As 
Mr. Frost reports it, it had been an eve- 
ning of friendly banter. “Frost,” Stevens 
said at one point, “the trouble with you 
is, you write on subjects.” Frost an- 
swered, “‘And the trouble with you is, 
you write bric-a-brac.”’ 

This is close to it, but we shall have to 
rephrase it. By ‘‘writing on subjects” we 
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must understand the willingness to let a 
large part of the poem rest on its prose 
relationship (moral, commonsensical, 
philosophic, referential) to reality. By 
“writing bric-a-brac’’ we must under- 
stand an insistence on the poem as a 
unique medium constituting a reality 
of its own, as does music, for instance. 
“Subjects” poetry seeks to require iden- 
tification of the object or situation being 
discussed, “Bric-a-brac’”’ poetry seeks to 
be a self-entering, self-demanding, self- 
sealing art form. The one reports a world 
and comments on it; the other seeks to 
make a world. One tends to be denota- 
tive; the other, connotative. Bric-a-brac 
is related to the experimental temper in 
our literature and to French symbolism. 
Subjects poetry is related to common 
sense, to “the tradition,”’ and to Protes- 
tant moralism. Gbviously, then, bric-a- 
brac tends to require of the reader a con- 
siderable detachment from the ordinary 
illusion of reality. It is, therefore, difh- 
cult for the prose-minded to perceive, 
and so the argument emerges as clarity 
versus difficulty-—with, it must be added, 
all journalism on the side of “clarity.” 

If we think of this division as a line, 
we should obviously place the Bollingen 
and the Pulitzer committees on opposite 
sides. The same line will serve to divide 
our poets. We might, in fact, make a 
graphic representation of it. But to be 
accurate we shall require five figures in- 
stead of four. The first figure, well to the 
left, will be Wallace Stevens. Second, still 
to the left but nearer center, will be 
William Carlos Williams. Third, sub- 
stantially to the right, will appear Peter 
Viereck, the poet. He is followed in 
fourth place by Gwendolyn Brooks, who 
will appear further to the right. And 
finally, not properly in the picture at all 
but trying desperately to blast his way 
in, will appear the small and distraught 
figure of Peter Viereck, journalist. 
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Without proper captioning, however, 
the intent of our little cartoon may all 
too easily be distorted. The following 
brief comments, therefore, are in lieu of 
captions. 

Wallace Stevens is one of our senior 
poets, and one of the least read. The 
smallness of his audience is not the 
result of any innate difficulty in his 
work, though there is much of it that is 
truly difficult. Rather, it is a result of the 
difference between Stevens’ sense of 
reality and that of his potential audi- 
ence. Where most readers seek a prose- 
sense nexus in the poem, Stevens seeks 
what he has called ‘‘another conscious- 
ness,”’ a sense which 

makes music seem 


To be a nature, a place in which itself 
Is that which produces everything else. 


“Secrete us in reality,”’ he has the 
Young Captain say, and later, in Holiday 
in Reality, he tells us in his own person: 
Intangible arrows quiver and stick in the skin 


And I taste at the root of the tongue the unreal 
of what is real. 


This sense in Stevens that reality is the 
opposite or nearly the opposite of what 
the world accepts as reality is the main 
theme of the poetry: “Everything as 
unreal as real can be.” Or, as he puts it 
in his latest book, Auroras of Autumn, 


Reality as a thing seen by the mind, 
Not that which is but that which is appre- 
hended. 


This is a frame of mind that lends it- 
self to easy ridicule by the champions of 
“subjects.” It is this sense, too, that 
makes Stevens unpopular in many of the 
academies. For the world is on the side of 
subjects, the traditions of pedagogy are 
on the side of subjects. And at ten o’clock 
in the morning in the classroom it is even 
possible to believe the world is, in fact, 
composed of subjects. So much the worse 
for the classroom: poetry must remain 
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free to explore all states of consciousness. 
In addressing a poet like Stevens, the 
good teacher must take his nights into 
his mornings. 

For, at the center of all Stevens’ sense 
of things, lies a denial that what we call 
“logical process” is the essential way the 
mind works. There is instead a large 
sense of the total mind, of the tease of 
compelling irrationalities, of the dark 
stir of unconscious responses, and of the 
unreality of what logic has invented as 
its illusion of being. 

This desire to give form and order to 
the total mind rather than to its logical 
excerpts alone has sometimes led Stevens 
to strangely esoteric effects. So the fa- 
mous lines from Harmonium: 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 


Louis Untermeyer finds “‘little in these 
lines to feed the central hunger which is 


at the core of all senses.”’ But whose cen- 
tral hunger? Whatever such pious noises 
made in the name of criticism may mean, 
they clearly miss the fact. These lines are 
from a poem in a complex mood which is 
half play, half seriousness. The poem is 
addressed to a thoroughbred bantam 
cock seen in a pine wood. In the pedigree 
book the cock is registered as Chieftain 
Iffucan of Azcan. Stevens is here playing 
with the ridiculous unreality of this over- 
named bantam amid the huge and un- 
named pines. Whatever the central hun- 
ger of the subject-hunter may be, even 
he will find significance here if he will let 
it materialize for him. 

But even as a tour de force these lines 
derive from an impulse that is wholly 
contained within a coherent and artisti- 
cally orderly exploration of experience. 
“There is a sense in sounds beyond their 
meanings,”’ Stevens writes in Transport 
to Summer. The rigid discipline with 
which he presents this unwordly sense of 
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things has made Stevens one of our most 
suggestive poets. Perhaps it has made 
him a poet’s poet. It seems doubtful that 
he can ever be read as widely as, say, 
Robert Frost. I suspect, however, that as 
long as the English language is spoken 
there will always be among the most sen- 
sitive readers those who will find Stevens’ 
poetry more richly persuasive than that 
of any poet now writing. Certainly the 
Bollingen recognition has long been due 
him. Perhaps in time even the Pulitzer 
committee will learn to read him. 

William Carlos Williams shares much 
of Stevens’ sensibility. He, too, has found 
his sense of the unreality of what the 
world calls real—and of the imponder- 
able reality of things apprehended by the 
imagination. James Joyce as a young 
man used to roam the streets of Dublin, 
saying to himself for the joy of the taste 
of it upon his tongue, “the ineluctable 
modality of the visible.” Williams might 
have taken the slogan for his own. 

For Williams began as an imagist, and 
from the beginning he has sought to let 
the image, the thing, stand for its own 
untranslatable self, free of comment or 
moralization. Nor has his work ever lost 
its imagistic impress: it stands bare on 
the page, the unembellished presence of 
things. Unfortunately, it is a quality of 
this sort of poetry that one cannot ex- 
cerpt frorn it. But one may turn at ran- 
dom to Williams’ work for examples of 
the process at work. I thumb the Se- 
lected Poems, and I see ‘The Red Wheel- 
barrow,” Attic Which Is Desire,” 
“Nantucket,” “The Locust Tree in 
Flower”’—all of them pure examples of 
the poem built on its unembellished ob- 
servation of the thing. 

In contrast to Wallace Stevens, Wil- 
liams’ insistence on the thing itself has 
led him to the deliberate usage of prose 
elements within the poem. Paterson, his 
tetralogy-in-process, is built on a series 
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of alternate passages of prose and poetry. 
Only in the interplay of the poetic and 
the nonpoetic, Williams implies, can 
there arise a real contact with experience. 
And here again we see the poet insisting 
on a total subject matter embracing all 
the areas of the mind, as opposed to the 
conservative insistence on the logical ex- 
tract of things, or on things “fit for 
poetry.” 

In developing from imagism to the 
kind of reportage that we find in Pater- 
son and in his later short poems, Williams 
has worked through a number of theories 
of poetic diction. At one time he argued 
that poetic diction was forever distinct 
from common speech. Yet more and 
more, of late, he has sought the intona- 
tion and idiom of the spoken American 
language. 

This concern with the American 
tongue, together with Williams’ imagis- 
tic influences, has resulted in a rather 
baffling prosody. No one, including the 
imagists themselves, seems to have had 
any notion of what constitutes a line of 
imagist poetry: it seems capable of start- 
ing at any point and of breaking off at 
any point. The imagist would probably 
claim that he was building the line either 
as a breath group or for the presentation 
of a single image (perhaps for both). In 
practice, however, neither of these prin- 
ciples is carefully applied. Williams, like 
the imagists, has abandoned meter. Most 
recently he has called, a bit overdramati- 
cally, one feels, for the liberation of poet- 
ry ‘from the tyranny of iambic pentam- 
eter.” 

The result, and it may be an enduring 
weakness of some of the poems, has been 
a prosody that seems arbitrary. If there 
is, in fact, a principle, I for one cannot 
find it. But, if this is arbitrariness, it yet 
remains the arbitrary working of a mag- 
nificent sensitivity. Whatever bewilder- 
ments may arise from certain passages of 
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Williams, he has created a world and 
entered it meaningfully. His achievement 
of that world has been one of the tri- 
umphs of our poetry. As with Stevens, 
Williams’ recognition by the prize com- 
mittees has been much too long delayed. 
Current rumor has it that Williams will 
receive the 1951 Pulitzer prize for his 
forthcoming Collected Poems. It will be 
none too soon. 

As we cross our center line from the 
reality of the unreal to what both Stevens 
and Williams might call the unreality of 
the real, we cross also from the considera- 
tion of poets whose honors have been 
long overdue, to less certain quantities. 
Both Peter Viereck and Gwendolyn 
Brooks are younger poets. Of both of 
them it might reasonably be said that 
they have had their reputations given 
them by the Pulitzer judges, though 
in Viereck’s case it must be added that 
his own journalisms as champion of 
“a third force in poetry” have kept 
him in current comment. Neither of 
these poets, in any case, has produced a 
body of poetry or a practice of poetry 
comparable with that achieved by Ste- 
vens and Williams. 

It has been implied concerning Peter 
Viereck that there seem to be two of him. 
One, the poet, is capable of magnificent 
utterance, if only between bursts of rant. 
The other, the journalist, seems all rant. 
I trust Viereck the poet: out of whatever 
subconscious areas of the mind the best 
of his poems come to him, they come 
with music, with insight, and with per- 
suasion. I distrust Viereck the journalis- 
tic champion: his aesthetic seems no 
more than a rashly bellowed series of 
truisms, and through all of it one is 
struck by the postures of the self-adver- 
tiser.? I have had to conclude that 


*See Viereck’s essay ““My Kind of Poetry” in 
my anthology Mid-Century American Poets. 
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Viereck is much less interested in the 
ideas he champions than he is in the fact 
that his championing gets him talked 
about. 

The question of Viereck’s journalism 
is not irrelevant, for a considerable part 
of his current reputation stems from it. 
Once the publicist is stripped away, how- 
ever, Viereck’s reputation must rest, I 
think, on the half-dozen good poems one 
finds in Terror and Decorum. These are 
poems to be respected, but one pays 
them no respect in swallowing the blurbs 
of the pamphleteer-in-residence who 
time and again badgers the poet into 
writing inanities, as has happened almost 
without exception in Viereck’s new book, 
Strike through the Mask. 

In his most successful poems (‘Hard 
Times” and “Crass Times” are two of 
the most convincing) the power of 
Viereck’s language is irresistible. Like 
Williams, though not for the same rea- 
son, Viereck is a poet difficult to quote 
from; his poems are generally built on 
long chords of sound and meaning that 
can only be taken as a whole. Part I of 
“Crass Times” (from Terror and De- 
corum) may, however, be cited as a speci- 
men passage of Viereck at his best: 

The music of the dignity of souls 
Molds every note I hum and hope to write. 
I long to tell the Prince of aureoles— 
Groper-in-clay and breather-into-dolls, 
Kindler of sins, and chords that span our 
poles— 
What goading reverence His tunes incite. 
Then lips whose only sacrament is speech, 
Sing Him the wey the old unbaptized night 
Dreads and 
needs and 
lacks and 
loves the light. 

May yet when slick with poise I overreach, 
When that high ripening slowness I impeach, 
Awe of that music jolt me home contrite: 


O harshness of the dignity of souls. 


This is an effective example of Vier- 
eck’s ability to revivify the vocabularies 


of theology and humanism. We may also 
note here other characteristics of Vier- 
eck’s style: the lingering over the strong 
round “oles” rhyme (interspersed with 
the sharper “ite” and “each’’ rhymes), 
the emphatically measured-out incan- 
tatory line with practically no caesura 
but with a full stop at the end, the regu- 
lar use of alliteration and repetition to 
assist the desired emphatic beat, the 
strict metrical regularity, the antiphonal 
opposition of groups of lines—all are 
typical of his best manner. 

The worst of Viereck remains, as al- 
ways, noise. It seerns nearly incredible 
that the poet who wrote ‘‘Crass Times” 
should also write these lines as an elegy 
to Hart Crane: 


Hey, Hart, can you hear me? 
Hey Hart don’t jump. 


There are other postures, too, in which 
Viereck simply contaminates the page. 
Sometimes it is in his attempts at a guf- 
faw that doesn’t come off, as in “Don’t 
Look Now,” sometimes it is in an at- 
tempt to be more graceful than he knows 
how to be, as in “Love Song to Eohip- 
pus.”” Wherever Viereck succeeds he 
seems to succeed by sincerity, wherever 
he fails he seems to fail as the result of a 
false posture. 

With his infallibly dull prose flair for 
merely decorative paradox, Viereck calls 
his approach ‘Manhattan classicism.” 
I suppose this means Longinus in tweeds 
over the Martinis. The trouble is, this 
Longinus can’t always hold his liquor. 
But, drunk or sober, it is a traditional 
reality (as distinct from the Stevens- 
Williams sense of reality) that Viereck 
seeks to report. The poem for Viereck 
is not an aesthetic construction: it de- 
pends heavily on traditional philosophy 
and ethics for its orientation. At times, 
in fact, it becomes siraply a rhetorical] 
restatement of traditional philosophic 
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views. For all his gesticulating, it is in 
the house of classic man that Viereck 
would like to live. 

Gwendolyn Brooks is also a tradi- 
tionalist. Unlike Peter Viereck, she is 
never offensive. Also unlike Peter Vier- 
eck, she is never compelling. Nor can I 
find a realized core of perception in her 
work. Her traditionalism is as often as 
not a mere poesy: 

Take such rubies as ye list. 

Suit to any bonny ends. 

Sheathe, expose, but never shove. 
Prune, curb, mute; but put above. 


This is certainly undistinguished diction 
and movement. Unhappily, it is also 
reasonably typical. 
A few pages later we find a more in- 
teresting poem opening with: 
A light and diplomatic bird 
Is lenient in my window tree. 


This, on the other hand, is charming. 
The unusual and right usage of ‘lenient’ 
makes a moment of real pleasure, further 
delighted by the rightness with which 
the overtones of “lenient” consort with 
the overtones of “diplomatic” and 
“light.” This is well seen and well 
phrased. But two stanzas later we find: 

He can abash his barmecides; 

The fantoccini of his range 

Pass over. 
And here we are back at failure. This is 
language thrown together out of exuber- 
ance, without self-criticism. How is the 
reader to fit ‘“‘barmecides” and “‘fantoc- 
cini”’ into anything but a discord? What 
have either of them to do with the bird? 
One suspects that the ear is nearly deaf 
to overtone, that Miss Brooks is con- 
ducting a vocabulary-building exercise. 

Still, there remain the opening lines, as 

well as one or two points in Amnie Allen, 
where one is convinced that it would be 
worth this poet’s while to learn her art. 


For there is gift here, though rarely 
shown, and there is always an engaging 
personality. But these are scattering 
poems, unrealized and unmade as yet. 
And, dangerously, the critics have been 
too kind: Miss Brooks will have to be 
far more demanding of herself than her 
critics have been if she is to develop 
what is promising in her eye, mind, and 
manner of speaking. 

This has, necessarily, been a hasty 
survey. With every wish to walk the 
middle of the line I have drawn, I cannot 
avoid a feeling that ‘“‘bric-a-brac’’ may 
have been given the better of this presen- 
tation. I see two reasons why this should 
be nearly inevitable here. First, our bric- 
a-brac poets are men of senior achieve- 
ment, whereas our subjects poets are 
young and relatively unaccomplished. 
Had the chance of , prize-awarding 
brought Frost into the discussion, for 
instance, subjects poetry could have 
been documented more winningly. Sec- 
ond, I have long sensed a prejudice 
against bric-a-brac among academic 
readers, and I have sought to oppose it. 

Certainly, whatever the comparative 
merits of these poets, valuable poetry is 
being written today on both sides of the 
line. Unfortunately, one too often meets 
a tendency for one side to be contemptu- 
ous of the other. The ridiculousness of 
this attitude should be self-apparent: 
when catholicity disappears from poetry, 
only the partisanship of nonsense can 
follow. But, beyond all transient parties 
and pressure groups, poetry will continue 
to explore and to make palpable more 
facets of experience than anyone or any 
group can legitimatize in advance. Those 
who care for poetry will not arbitrarily 
limit the poet to a way of seeing to which - 
they happen to be accustomed, for in fol- 
lowing the good poet into his own way of 
seeing one finds he has re-entered himself. 
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Teaching Three Language Skills’ 


Seventh-Graders Learn about Pronouns 


DOROTHY M. KELL 


I; MAY seem a far cry from the sending 
of a Junior Red Cross package at Christ- 
mas time to a study of subject and object 
pronouns, but it was the package which 
indirectly furnished the motivation for 
recognition of the need for more knowl- 
edge of those much misused little words. 
Early in the spring, Grade VII Aq, a 
heterogeneously grouped class of boys 
and girls, received a grateful reply from 
a German mother whose young daughter 
had been the recipient of their box. She 
indicated a desire to correspond with the 
boys and girls, and they immediately ex- 
pressed a willingness to comply with her 
wish. The natural discussions which fol- 
lowed about the conditions in Germany 
at the present time, the desirability of 
spreading the good tidings of democracy, 
etc., can well be imagined by any expe- 
rienced teacher. Since they are not con- 
cerned with the usage study which was 
one of the outgrowths, I will merely men- 
tion them in passing. 

I saw, in addition to a topic for infor- 
mal class discussion, an opportunity to 
begin the correction of one of the errors 
common to the speaking and writing of 
the entire class. From a diagnostic test 
given earlier in the term, from written 
work, and, most of all, from their speech, 
whether spontaneous or in prepared 
talks, I had noticed a crying need for 


' Papers written in response to an invitation from 
the editor through Miss Helen Chambers, supervisor 
of English in Baltimore. The writers are all from the 
Gwynns Falls Park Junior High School in that city. 


work on pronouns; but even more fla- 
grant errors had kept us busy up to that 
time. 

First it was necessary to help the boys 
and girls recognize their pronoun errors 
and the desirability of making a con- 
certed and concentrated effort to work 
toward their correction. We decided to 
send a reply to the German mother and 
were ready to discuss the letter we would 
write, including the information that we 
were sending a small parcel of used cloth- 
ing for the little girl. I began the informal 
discussion by reminding the pupils that 
the mother had written in German but 
had indicated that she had a slight 
knowledge of English and felt that she 
could read their reply in their own lan- 
guage. From the boys and girls I drew 
out the fact that she had probably had a 
little of our language in school and so 
had learned perfectly correct English. 
We, consequently, must be very careful 
to use no incorrect expressions. What 
were the errors we had been working to 
correct so far? These we reviewed briefly. 
Were those the only common mistakes 
we made? They were sure they were not 
perfect in all other expressions. We de- 
cided that, as we talked, we would see if 
we could observe any other errors and 
would jot them down on handy cards 
which I supplied. As these seventh- 
graders had never allowed fear of error 
to hamper their desire to express them- 
selves, we proceeded with the discussion 
of other characteristics ofa letter to a 
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person only slightly acquainted with 
English. The boys and girls brought out 
the obvious facts: 
Sentences must be simple and direct. 
Spelling, punctuation, and capitalization 
must be in accord with the highest standards. 
No slang or colloquial expressions which 
could be misunderstood must be used. 


Then we discussed the facts we might 
safely and wisely put into the letter. I 
will not go into detail about those, as 
again they are not concerned with the 
item of usage teaching which is the sub- 
ject of this paper. When the discussion 
was completed—it took one of our dou- 
ble periods of seventy minutes--we had 
a list of the characteristics of language 
we would use and a suggested list of 
things to write about. 

Now the boys and girls were ready to 
report from their error cards. Of course 
they first mentioned mistakes we had 
been working on all term and which had 
not yet been, and for some children un- 
doubtedly never will be, eliminated. 
Then some of the boys and girls who or- 
dinarily speak well reported: “Bill said, 
‘Us children when he meant we chil- 
dren’”’; or “Betty used ‘her and I’ in- 
stead of ‘she and I’”’; or “Danny used 
‘him and I’ when he meant ‘him and 
me.’"’ Some of the children recognized 
these words as pronouns. I asked if they 
would like to know what errors I had 
noted most frequently on my cards. For- 
tunately for me, they were curious. I was 
able, as I knew I would be, to report that 
the misuse of pronouns was the most 
flagrant mistake I had recorded. Could 
we use pronouns incorrectly in a letter to 
a person who had undoubtedly memo- 
ized correct lists of pronouns and had 
studied rules for their use? What would 
she think of us? Of course we must use 
pronouns correctly in our letter—and, 
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incidentally, in our everyday speaking 
and writing as well. 

The next day each child wrote a rough 
copy of the body of a letter which illus- 
trated his idea of the type of communica- 
tion which should be sent to the German 
mother. For guidance, the list of char- 
acteristics worked out on the previous 
day was still on the board. I suggested 
that they write, avoiding errors pre- 
viously studied, and that 1 would check 
for misuse of pronouns. Before the next 
English lesson, which was again a double 
period, I went over the letters and found 
that, since many pronouns were used in 
the type of facts we had decided to tell, 
there were many errors. Of course there 
were not nearly so many as had been — 
used in free discussion, but there were — 
quite enough to use for teaching pur- 
poses. I had placed on the board correct 
examples of the use of all the subject 
pronouns and of all the object pronouns. 
Together we studied the pronouns in the 
correct sentences. The boys and girls 
easily recognized J, you, he, she, it, we, 
and they as subjects, since they had 
studied subjects as such in their sentence 
recognition work. We listed them under 
the heading “Subject Pronouns,” and 
formulated the rule that they were used 
as simple subjects of a sentence. I made 
no effort to use the term “nominative.” 
That, if it seems wise, can come in a 
later grade. Then we looked at the sen- 
tences containing pronouns which were 
not subjects. We selected the subjects of 
those sentences (using the technique of 
finding the verb and then asking “Who or 
what did it?’’) to determine that the pro- 
nouns were not the subjects. Next we 
noted that all the verbs in the sentences 
showed action. We listed the pronouns 
which were not used as subjects: me, you, 
him, her, it, us, them. In response to 
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questioning, the boys and girls discov- 
ered that these pronouns answered a 
question asked after the action verb or 
verl phrase. The question might be who, 
to whom, or for whom. I then explained 
that these were called “objects of the 
verb.” I made no attempt to distinguish 
between direct and indirect object. I also 
avoided pronouns used as objects of 
prepositions, feeling that the class was 
not yet ready to include that concept. 
We took notice of the fact that “you’’ 
and “it” do not change form whether 
used as subjects or as objects. Next it was 
time to formulate a rule for object pro- 
nouns based on the discoveries we had 
made about their use. All that informa- 
tion was copied in the usage section of 
their notebooks for future reference. 
By questioning, I had the boys and 
girls realize that it would be worth while 
to memorize the lists of subject and ob- 
ject pronouns so that they could easily 
choose the correct pronoun as soon as 
they had discovered its use. I quickly 
divided the class into pairs to recite the 
lists to each other as soon as each had 
memorized them. I could have given the 
memorization as homework; but, as pro- 
nouns offer no competition to television, 
I decided there was no time like the 
present. As each pair of children success- 
fully recited the lists of pronouns, they 
were given mimeographed sheets con- 
taining sentences from their letters with 
blanks left for subject and object pro- 
nouns. When all had finished their reci- 
tations, we went over the mimeographed 
papers together, determining whether a 
subject or an object was needed in each 
blank and filling in the correct form of 
the pronoun. It was not difficult, for the 
next step, to make the transition between 
the sentences and the rough copies of the 
letters. Any incorrect pronouns, which 
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had been underlined, were corrected 
quickly, as many of the sentences had 
already been gone over in the class exer- 
cise. At the close of the lesson the class 
determined to watch the use of pronouns 
in their own speech and in that of their 
classmates. As they had done previously 
in their efforts to correct other errors, 
they empowered the president of the 
class to ask teachers of other subjects to 
help them in recognizing and correcting 
their pronoun errors used in speaking 
and writing in work other than that of 
the English -lassroom. Just to complete 
the story ot the letter, I might add that 
corrections of other errors in the letters 
were taken up individually. Then the 
best letters were selected by using the 
group technique of reading aloud, and a 
composite letter was written and dis- 
patched. 

Needless to say, the work on pronouns 
did not end with the first lesson. When- 
ever a pronoun error is recognized in 
speaking and writing, we stop and apply 
the tests we worked out together. Dozens 
of times we have recited together the 
lists of subject and object pronouns. 
We have worked out the fact that almost 
all pronoun errors are made when com- 
pound subjects or objects are used and 
that in many cases by leaving out the 
noun or the other pronoun we can see 
whether a pronoun is correctly used. 

It is undoubtedly true that correct 
usage is the result of habit and that 
grammatical forms with no habit forma- 
tion are of no value. There are some 
seventh-graders to whom the gram- 
matical rules we worked out mean a 
great deal, some who can follow the rules 
blindly without understanding the con- 
cept behind them, and a few to whom the 
whole thing means nothing. All I can 
hope is that by constant correction the 
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boys and girls will know the correct 
forms and be able to correct thernselves 
and that it will become the popular thing 
to use pronouns correctly, at least in 
school situations. The letter to Germany 
served the purpose of bringing to the 
attention of the children the desirability 
of that item of correct usage, since it was 
incorporated into a situation in which 
they were interested. It will follow, I 


Children have always asked for ice 
cream, and they always will. But, of 
their own accord, they will never ask for 
compound sentences. Therefore, it is up 
to the teacher to ‘‘make”’ them ask. How 
is this to be done? I'll tell you how I did 
it. 

As an avenue of approach, the school 
newspaper is the answer to the prayers of 
many an English teacher. Some children 
don’t want to write, of course. But they 


‘want to write when they know their work 


will be published for all their friends to 
read. If pride works, why not make use 
of it? Then, too, a real situation presents 
a genuine challenge. 

Through the years | have found that 
children always enjoy hearing about the 
teacher's personal experiences. There- 
fore, | began by telling this Grade VITI A 
class of girls and boys a little about my 
experience in the elementary school and 
my change to Gwynns Falls Park Junior 
High School. In a very short time they 
were telling me about their own expe- 
riences, Some told how frightened and 
bewildered they had felt. They also told 
how they had “grown up” during the 
year and a half and had learned to as- 
sume responsibility. As a result of this 
discussion, they decided that it would be 
a kind thing to write an article of wel- 
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Introducing a Sentence Pattern 


HILDA M. LUNDBERG 


hope, that the use of correct pronouns, 
when it is reviewed over and over as it 
must be for the entire remainder of their 
school career, will recall a pleasant expe- 
rience and not just a teacher saying, “Be- 
cause you all use pronouns incorrectly, 
you will memorize some lists and learn 
some rules about how to use pronouns 
correctly.” 


come to the “‘freshies’’ to be published in 
Ripples, our school paper. 

After a recall of previous knowledge of 
sentence variety with special emphasis 
upon compound subjects and predicates, 
the children were encouraged to write 
simply and effectively so as to express 
their own thoughts, feelings, and per- 
sonalities. Writing the unusual and the 
interesting thing was stressed so that 
they would learn to evaluate. 

During the next lesson some of these 
completed articles were shown to the 
class by means of the opaque projector. 
I find that there is always a desirable psy- 
chological reaction to work composed by 
schoolmates. Two similar articles that 
had actually appeared in Ripples at the 
beginning of previous terms were then 
shown for the purpose of comparison. 
The children were quick to notice that 
the sentences sounded better because 
they were longer. They wanted to im- 
prove their own sentences. They wanted 
to write longer sentences. 

For the purpose of the lesson a list of 
carefully selected compound sentences 
was on the board. Such sentences as the 
following were used: 

1. The standards at Gwynns Falls are very 
high, and you will be expected to live up to 
them. 
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2. During your three years at No. gt you will 
have lots of fun, but you will also have your 
share of hard work. 

After carefully examining this list of 
compound sentences, we discovered the 
following points as stressed in the Balti- 
more City Course of Study: 

a) That the joining words are the co-ordinating 
conjunctions 

b) ‘That they join whole sentences 

c) That the sentences are closely related in 
thought and of equal importance 

d) That when joined together they are called 
independent clauses 

e) That an independent clause 

1. Has a verb and subject 

2. Makes complete sense or expresses a com- 

plete thought 

The following definition was then 
developed: 

A compound sentence consists of two or more 
independent clauses usually connected by a co- 
ordinating conjunction: 
and-—addition of an idea of equal value 
but-—contrasting ideas of equal value 
or—choice between ideas of equal value 
nor—~a negative connecting word 


The use of the semicolon was mentioned 
but not taught at this time. 

After much practice in identifying the 
independent clauses in selected com- 
pound sentences and noting the closely 
related thought and joining words, the 
pupils were ready to revise their own 
articles. How was this to be done? 

Educators agree that individual in- 
struction is the most desirable type of 
teaching in any field. This is particularly 
vital in every phase of language arts. 
One of the best ways to secure this in- 
dividual growth is to work in small 
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groups. Every teacher knows that it is 
much easier to talk about individual in- 
struction than it is to carry it out. There 
will always be a Billy or a Tommy who 
is more interested in getting into mischief 
than in working with his group. Then, 
too, there will aways be a sweet little 
Mary who is only doing it to “please the 
teacher” and who actually isn’t one bit 
interested. Fortunately these are in the 
minority, and I merely mention these 
conditions because I know they do exist. 
But, now, let’s return to our groups that 
are working on compound sentences. 

The groups were made up of six mem- 
bers, with an outstanding pupil serving 
as a chairman in each group. In this 
manner, opportunity was given to train 
pupils to work together and to share 
responsibilities. After the revision was 
completed, the best article was selected 
from each group to be read to the class. 
This encouraged a friendly spirit of ri- 
valry, and at the same time respect for 
all effort was maintained. While doing 
this work, the children experienced the 
joy of creation which was followed by the 
desire and opportunity to share this joy 
with others. All during this time oppor- 
tunities were provided for training in 
good listening and speaking habits. 
Finally, the class selected the best arti- 
cles, which were sent to Ripples. 

By way of evaluation I would say that, 
in addition to the accomplishments and 
pleasure of the children in the field of 
creative endeavor, the way was paved 
for meaningful participation in the work 
that followed throughout the term. 


Teaching the Punctuation of the Appositive 
ANNA MAY GERSTMYER 


“Why do we have to learn that?” 
How many times we teachers have heard 
that familiar cry! Have we brushed it 


aside, anxious to “get on’’ with the work 
of the period? With so many things de- 
manding our attention, are we likely to 
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give a hurried answer that really doesn’t 
satisfy? Our pupils have a right to a 
clear, reasonable explanation. If English 
is to maintain a place of importance in 
the curriculum in this day of vocational 
training, boys and girls must come to 
realize that there is a reason behind the 
things we teach. 

An average Grade VIII B class had 
learned the previous day that one way 
to eliminate those troublesome “run-on”’ 
sentences and at the same time secure 
added variety in their paragraphs was 
to use the appositive. Some of the more 
alert pupils had questioned me almost 
immediately about the required punc- 
tuation, which I promised to explain on 
the following day. 

As a check on their understanding of 
the use of the appositive, in the drill 
the boys and girls were asked to match 
the list of appositives on the blackboard 
with the sentences written there. 

Dritt.—From the appositives listed below 
choose the proper one for the blank in each 
sentence. 

1. ‘The pupils enjoyed reading The Courtship of 

Miles Standish, —--—. 

2. Did you see The Three Wishes, —-~-? 
3. Buy your tickets from Bill, ———. 

4. Honey, ----—, is an intelligent dog. 

5. Baltimore, -—-—~~-, has many fine homes. 
6. My cat, ~--——, is fifteen years old. 


APPOSITIVES 


a) a marionette show presented by the school 
club 

b) a poem by Longfellow 

c) the sixth largest city in the United States 

d) the president of the class 

¢) a beautiful cocker spaniel 

f) a blue-ribbon winner 


Each correct answer was written in 
the blank by the teacher. Then I asked, 
“What is the purpose of punctuation, 
anyway?” 

“It helps make what we write clear to 
the reader,” a boy replied. 
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“Tt would be harder studying our his- 
tory or geography if the commas were 
left out,” another added. 

With the emphasis on clarity, the at- 
tention of the group was directed to a 
composition on the board, which, though 
good, was not so clear as it would have 
been had the appositives been punc- 
tuated. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


How easy it was for Mitzi my Persian kitten 
to upset our household! One morning the day 
when she was expecting a visit from her school 
chum Mrs, Adams Mother decided to bake a 
chocolate cake. Mitzi from her basket watched 
wide-eyed the preparations for this task. First 
Mother set two large mixing bowls, spoons, 
flour, sieve, and measurjng cups on the kitchen 
table. ‘Then she began to gather together the 
necessary ingredients. To her dismay the can of 
baking powder the special kind she always used 
was empty. A hurried trip to the grocery store 
an A. and P. across the street was the only 
remedy. 

When Mother returned, Mitzi was nowhere 
to be found. The basket her favorite spot was 
empty! Calling her name did no good. Under 
tables, on chairs, even on the dining-room 
mantle, and on top of the china closet Mother 
looked. Where was that rascal? Had she gotten 
out when Mother left the house? Was she even 
now a limp, bleeding kitten lying somewhere in 
the street? 

At last, worn out by searching and worry, 
Mother decided the only thing left to do was to 
bake that cake. With a sad heart she started 
preparations for measuring and sifting the flour. 
‘Then she stopped suddenly. What in the world 


was that in the bottom of the larger mixing 


bowl? It couldn’t be! It was! Curled up in a ball 
and sleeping peacefully was little Mitzi a most 
contented kitten. 


After this had been read aloud, the 
boys and girls selected the appositives, 
which were then underlined in red. Now 
they were ready to develop the rules for 
the punctuation of this new form. 

Looking at the first three sentences in 
the drill for that period, the class dis- 
covered for themselves that the apposi- 
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tive was separated from the rest of the 
sentence by one comma when the apposi- 
tive came /ast in the sentence. Stress was 
laid upon the fact that, when the apposi- 
tive expression was removed from the 
sentence, a complete thought still re- 
mained. 

More difficulty is always encountered 
when the appositive appears in the mid- 
dle of the sentence, for many pupils use 
only the first comma and completely 
ignore the second. Therefore this part 
needs more careful explanation and far 
more drill. Colored chalk helped to make 
the commas in sentences 4, 5, and 6stand 
out. As each sentence was read aloud by 
the pupils, one of their classmates 
pointed to the commas. Next the apposi- 
tive was covered, and the remaining sen- 
tence read to prove that the removal of 
the appositive did not destroy the com- 
plete thought. These pupils responded to 
the idea that the commas acted as 
“hooks” by which the expression could 
ve “‘lifted’”’ out. 

Eager to try out what they had just 
discovered, the class set about to make 
entirely clear “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing” by placing commas where they 
belonged. 

After the rule had been stated several 
times by individual pupils and by the 
class as a whole, it was written in their 
notebooks along with examples from the 
drill. 

Now came the opportunity for the 
boys and girls to put into practice what 
they had “‘learned’”’ about the punctua- 
tion of the appositive. First, they used 
orally a given list of appositives in origi- 
nal sentences, punctuating carefully. 


. our class newspaper 

. the manager of the pool 
.acity in Maryland 

. my friend 

. the leader of the band 

. the month of graduates 
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Again emphasis was placed upon the 
need for fwo commas when the apposi- 
tive appeared in the middle of the sen- 
tence. 

Second, they combined (in writing) 
two sentences by means of an appositive. 

1. Just then a car loomed up ahead of the 
pedestrian. It was a large green Cadillac. 

2. All the King’s Men was a fine motion pic- 
ture. It told about Governor Huey Long. 

3. My story concerns our basketball team. It 
is the best team in the league, we think. 

4. I shall never forget Spot. He was the friend 
I couldn't keep. 


Many of the members of this class 
worked at extra-curricular activities in- 
cluding Projection Squad, Marionette 
Club, Public Address, Locker inspection, 
Late Committee, Dramatic Club, and 
the school paper. Sometimes they were 
called upon to write notices about their 
activity for the daily bulletin. Therefore, 
as their third exercise, each pupil wrote 
a one-sentence notice giving certain in- 
formation about a school project. Punc- 
tuation was stressed as most important, 
since the daily bulletin reaches every 
teacher and every pupil in the school. 

Then attention was turned to the para- 
graphs written the preceding day. Each 
pupil checked his own for the correct 
punctuation of the appositive. 

The purpose of the assignment was to 
show the class how often the appositive 
is used in various forms of writing and 
speaking and to give practice in its 
punctuation: 

1. Find in the newspaper, the school paper, a 
magazine, or a textbook as many examples of 
appositives as possible (at least five). Copy into 
your notebook, punctuating carefully. 

2. Optionai. Listen for appositives used on 
radio or television shows. Copy, punctuating 
correctly. 


This class as a whole seemed to feel 
that there was indeed sense in learning 
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how to use and punctuate the appositive, 
for they had come to realize that it was 
something they could use in their every- 


day writing activities—-something which 
would increase the interest of the reader 
and make their ideas clear. 


Oral Interpretation in the English Class 


ARTHUR H. BALLET’ 


Onxar interpretation, so often a dull, 
routine recital period in the English class, 
can become an exciting learning activity 
employing all the language arts. Rather 
than merely assigning certain passages 
to be read by members of the class in 
front of their bored classmates, the Eng- 
lish teacher might approach oral inter- 
pretation afresh with some of the tech- 
niques of the speech instructor. First, 
however, a word of caution: there should 
be no rules in so far as oral interpretation 
is concerned. Oral interpretation is a 
very personal thing, a public expression 
of a private reaction, and, like all speak- 
ing situations, embraces three variables 
which preclude any hard-and-fast rule- 
making: the speaker, the speech, and the 
situation. 

In order to make oral interpretation 
an exciting experience for our students, 
we must make it possible for them to 
understand the basic principles which 
underlie the art form with which they 
will be working. They must understand 
that when they read aloud, they are try- 
ing to get a printed meaning over to 
someone else. When they interpret, how- 
ever, they attempt to make alive again 
for their auditors the true experience 
which is created by tlie author. When the 
student interprets, he is no longer in- 
terested merely in the bare ideas; 
he is concerned with making the mean- 
ing impressive as well as expressive, 

' University High School, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 


in moving his audience to feel as well as 
to understand. 

Some literature is intended for silent 
reading, and some, like poetry and the 
drama, is intended for oral interpreta- 
tion. Read silently, these latter forms 
may have little or no meaning; read 
aloud, they spring to life for the student 
as the poet and playwright intended they 
should. The student who is working with 
interpretative oral reading should be 
constantly aware of the vital necessity 
for communication, for an interpretation 
of what the writer has set down, so that 
the reader’s reactions are clear to the 
listeners and watchers. This communica- 
tiveness, combined with adequate pro- 
jection of the voice and use of the body, 
must be primary in the student’s atten- 
tion as he reads. 

The teacher, too, often forces artificial 
patterns of voice and gesture upon the 
student in order to achieve a desired 
effect. He should remember that richness 
of interpretative expression is much the 
same as a full intellectual and emotional 
understanding and appreciation. If the 
student truly understands both the 
logical and the emotional qualities of the 
material and if, in addition, he desires to 
communicate to an audience his own 
experience in reading the selection, his 
interpretation will be quite “right” for 
the piece. 

The same printed symbols change 
rather violently in their meaning as I 
shift the vocal emphasis on each word in 
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a line. For example, the following line in 
“My Last Duchess” by Robert Brown- 
ing completely changes its meaning as I 
emphasize different words. 
That's my last duchess on the wall, 
That’s my last duchess on the wall, 
That’s my /ast duchess on the wall, 


and so on. Interpretation, we might then 
conclude, should be clearly explained to 
the students as the oral presentation of 
whatever the interpreter feels and thinks 
the author meant by the printed symbols 
on the page. 

Furthermore, since _ interpretative 
reading is an art, it is always to some 
degree artificial because, like all good 
art, it must be consciously planned to 
produce the right effect. Sight reading of 
poetry can hardly be considered oral 
interpretation; that process definitely 
requires planning before presentation, 
planning which, consciously and inten- 
tionally, analyzes and determines what 
is to be done by the reader in order to 
produce the desired effect on the audi- 
tors. And, like all art, there are certain 
broad principles or outlines which may 
be followed in a general way in order to 
arrive at a determination of what will 
produce the right effect on the audience. 

In reality, there are two steps which 
must be taken in the interpretation of 
literature, be it poetry or prose, lyric or 
dramatic. First, the student must feel 
the need to understand the selection, 
both intellectually and emotionally. 
Second, the student must want to com- 
municate this understanding to his 
auditors. 

First, the student will want to study 
his selection, in order to understand its 
meaning and its feeling, its logic and its 
emotion. Intellectually, therefore, there 
are a number of general views he may 
wish to take of the selection. He will 
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need to determine the author’s theme, 
what it is that the author is trying to 
explain, to persuade us to do, or to tell 
us in the narrative by way of story, set- 
ting, or character. The student will in- 
vestigate, in addition, the author him- 
self. For example, it is of vital importance 
to understand Lincoln’s character and 
philosophy of life before attempting to 
interpret the prose-poetry of the Gettys- 
burg Address or the scenes in Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. The author’s per- 
sonality (or, in the case of the play, the 
character’s personality) will, of neces- 
sity, determine the reader’s interpreta- 
tion and oral presentation of the selec- 
tion. The student must also clearly 
understand the mood of the character or 
the author. Is Antony naive and spon- 
taneous, or is he shrewd and calculating 
as he delivers the Funeral Oration in 
Julius Caesar? Obviously, the interpreter 
must know Antony’s mood, as well as 
know Antony himself, before attempting 
to interpret the famous lines. The oral 
interpreter must also be aware of the 
author’s motivation. Allan Seeger’s “I 
Have a Rendezvous with Death” as- 
sumes a near-mystic quality for the inter- 
preter, once it is understood that the 
young soldier’s words were a prophecy 
of his own death, which came soon after 
the writing of the poem. The mere read- 
ing of the poem would not have included 
this emotional understanding of the 
author’s motivation, of his own resigna- 
tion to a predetermined meeting with 
death. In the same manner the inter- 
preter of drama must be aware of the 
character's motivation in the play when 
he reads aloud. Why does Hamlet feign 
madness before Ophelia? Why does 
Gwendolyn affect “the importance of 
being earnest” before her lover? 

Before this general understanding of 
the selection’s setting, each interpreter 
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must investigate the emotional and in- 
tellectual details of his selection; he 
must be not only an artist but a scholar 
as well. 

The student must seek to understand 
the meaning of words in his selection. He 
‘must be able to define clearly the un- 
usual words in it, be they as widely dif- 
ferent as the words in Lewis Carroll's 
‘‘ Jabberwocky” and “ Blow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks” from King Lear. He 
must know whether the words are to be 
understood literally or figuratively, 
whether the words had an unusual con- 
notation for the writer or for the audi- 
tors. He must also have knowledge of 
such things as the places and the people 
who are reterred to in the selection. The 
reader who unconsciously moves the dia- 
lect of Dead End to the Middle West has 
obviously failed to understand the milieu 
which the playwright has created. 

Phrases, as associated with meaning, 
must emerge from the general pattern of 
the selection as the student comes more 
and more to interpret the printed sym- 
bols. It is the phrase rather than the 
word which the audience catches, and so 
the interpretative reader must determine 
well the phrasing for his oral presenta- 
tion. Punctuation is often helpful in 
determining phrase construction. ‘‘Lay 
on Macduff” is obviously quite different 
in vocal emphasis and phrasing, as well 
as in meaning, from “ Lay on, Macduff.” 
Question marks, periods, commas, ex- 
clamation' points, dashes, etc., all help 
determine phrasing in oral interpretation. 
But it should be remembered that punc- 
tuation is primarily to help the eye and 
may be quite fallacious if followed slav- 
ishly by the oral interpreter. Phrasing is 
sometimes contingent on the breathing 
patterns and therefore should be deter- 
mined consciously by the interpreter, in 
order to avoid awkward, breathless pas- 
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sages as the reader gasps for air. On the 
other hand, the interpreter must avoid 
the pitfalls of too frequent, rhythmical 
pauses and groupings of words. The Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam offers an oft- 
quoted verse that illustrates the problem 
presented by phrasing. Here is the poem 
as it usually appears in print: 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 

Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow! 


Using the slash-mark (/) to indicate the 
pauses, this is the way most students are 
likely to read the poetry: 
A book of verses / underneath the bough / 
A jug of winé / a loaf of bread / and thou / 
Beside me singing // in the wilderness / 
Oh, / wilderness were paradise enow! / 


More careful study and interpretation, 
on the other hand, might produce the 
following phrasing, which would seem 
more in keeping with the emotional, sen- 
timental quality of the poetry: 

A book of verses underneath the bough / 

A jug of wine / a loaf of bread / and thou 

Beside me / singing in the wilderness / 

Oh, wilderness were paradise / enow! / 


No single phrasing, however, can be de- 
termined permanently for any selection. 
My interpretation of the poem today 
may differ from your interpretation—or 
from my. own interpretation tomorrow. 
As the interpretation changes, so does 
the phrasing, since phrasing is part of the 
oral indication of the interpretation. 
An equally intensive search must be 
made by the interpreter into the word 
relations in the selection. The intelligent 
student will be quick to apply his knowl- 
edge of the parts of speech and their rela- 
tion to one another when he comes upon 
a sentence like this: ‘‘ Wise men learn to 
listen, fools to speak.” He will see that 
the verb in the second part of the sen- 
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tence is understood, that the entire sen- 
tence can be most clearly expressed by 
pausing between “fools” and ‘‘to speak,” 
so that the listener may mentally insert 
the understood verb. Inversion, a fre- 
quent poetic device, requires the same 
study and determination of the right way 
to say the line for the most effective ex- 
pression. 

In addition, close study of a selection 
will indicate to the student that the em- 
phasis falls in logical places in a sentence, 
depending upon the meaning. Let us use 
Caesar’s familiar reply to Calpurnia in 
Julius Caesar as an illustration: 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


If the reader understands that Caesar, 
in the context of the scene, wishes to 
convince his wife that he, the noble ruler, 
does not fear death, several emphasis 
patterns are possible: 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once; 


or 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once; 


and so on. Perhaps most satisfactory is 
a combination of these emphasis pat- 
terns, resulting in this interpretation: 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 


In any event, there would seem to be a 
rhythmical pattern which the interpreter 
shouid seek and determine in his study 
of the selection. 

One other point to be mentioned in 
connection with word relations in sen- 
tences is that emphasis should be varied, 
in order to produce optimum effective- 
ness. This can best be illustrated with 
the use of repeated ideas. In the sentence, 
“This is the path home, the only path,” 
emphasis placed on the word “path” in 
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both parts of the sentence would lead to 
monotony and would betray the intended 


‘meaning of the emphatic repetition. It 


would seem, therefore, that a more satis- 
factory and effective emphasis would be: 
“This is the path home, the only path.” 

Finally, in his efforts to understand 
the selection he has made, the student 
must always be aware of word imagery. 
Words, as we have indicated, have emo- 
tional and intellectual connotations 
which are intricately related to the 
imagery they create in the auditor’s 
mind. There are several different kinds 
of images, which can be directly pre- 
sented only in a limited way by the oral 
interpreter. Nevertheless, the oral inter- 
pretation of literature can effectively 
voice these images. The kinds include the 
visual images of color, brightness, and 
line; the auditory images of noise and 
music; the motor images of movement 
and action; the tactile images of pressure 
and temperature; and the images of 
taste and smell. No emotive literature 
exists which does not in some way re- 
create at least one of these image pat- 
terns. Enobarbus’ description of Cleo- 
patra’s barge in Antony and Cleopatra 
(Act IT, scene 2) is an outstanding exam- 
ple of visual imagery, with its brilliant 
pictures of the burnished throne, the 
golden poop, the purple sails, the silver 
oars, and the cloth-of-gold pavilion. The 
same selection offers exquisite images of 
smell with the sails that were“. . . so per- 
fumed that the winds were love-sick with 
them” and auditory images in the flutes 
which marked the oarsmen’s strokes. 
Tactile imagery is offered delicately in 
the same speech by Enobarbus when he 
refers to the fans, “whose wind did seem 
to glow the delicate cheeks which they 
did cool.” As Liza in Shaw’s Pygmalion 
screams her protest against a proffered 
bath, we have a fine example of tactile 
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imagery re-created by the voice. The 
mechanical conversation in scene 3 of The 
Adding Machine by Elmer Rice illus- 
trates the motor images possible in litera- 
ture. Lamb's Dissertation on a Roast Pig 


‘and the closing passages of Proust’s 


Swann’s Way give us superb, mouth- 
watering literary images of taste. Per- 
haps most familiar of image-pattern 
literature is Rupert Brooke's “The Great 
Lover,” with its many-faceted images of 
remembered objects. 

Sothe student reaches the end of the 
first of his two steps in preparing for the 
oral interpretation of literature. He un- 
derstands, intellectually and emotion- 
ally, the selection. Next, he will wish to 
turn to the oral phase of the process, the 
attempt to express this personal under- 
standing vocally and effectively to move 
his auditors to a similar reaction. It is 
here that the English teacher trained in 
interpretation but not in expression may 
find some difficulty in helping his stu- 
dents. The tendency is to name mean- 
ingless abstractions about expression 
without explaining to the student what 
he himself can do to achieve certain ef- 
fects and without helping the student to 
understand differences in the variables of 
speaking: visible action, the speech pat- 
tern, vocal quality, vocal force, vocal 
tempo, and vocal pitch. It is hoped that 
these ideas may here be made clearer to 
the English teacher as well as his stu- 
dent, so that these variables can assume 
their proper function as obedient serv- 
ants of the oral interpreter. 

Visible action includes'more than the 
usual conception of gesture and body 
movement; it includes that evasive qual- 
ity called “empathy.” By ‘“‘empathy”’ we 
generally mean getting into the spirit 
of things, taking part in the activity 
suggested in the literature, allowing our- 
selves to ‘feel into” the selection, and 


suggesting that “‘‘fveling-into” quality 
to our auditors. For: example, as we 
watch a tightrope walker teetering along 
his rope, we find certain body-sets tak- 
ing hold of us; if, perchance, he should 
slip, we know well the sudden tightening 
sensation we feel. We have been empa- 
thizing with the performer and can, in 
some measure, feel in our own bodies 
much of the physical tensions which the 
acrobat feels at that moment. This same 
empathic quality must possess the body 
of the good oral interpreter; he must 
sense the body-set of the writer and 
must project it so that his auditors can 
share it with him and with the writer. In 
addition to empathy—or, perhaps bet- 
ter, obviously manifesting it—is co-ordi- 
nation of body response to fit the selec- 
tion. Here the advice of Hamlet to the 
players will serve in good stead: “ Use all 
gently.”’ Frequently the too earnest in- 
terpreter will impose gestures—broad, 
out-of-place motions-—-upon the selec- 
tion, believing himself to be truly inter- 
preting if so much bodily action is in- 
volved in his reading. Probably the best 
rule of thumb for the interpreter is to use 
minimal gestures-—-suggestive bodily 
movements rather than full-fledged act- 
ing-out pantomime. But the minimal 
activity must be clearly present and ade- 
quate for the communicativeness neces- 
sary to ‘get across”’ the interpretation of 
the selection. Practice in co-ordination 
of visible action will lead to an economy 
of effort, an ease of performance, as well 
as a pleasant physical rhythm. Contrast- 
ing examples of visible action may be 
seen in “Moonlight’’ by John V. A. 
Weaver, Cyrano’s pleasure speech from 
Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond Rostand, 
and in Act IT, scene 1, from ‘‘ Good mor- 
row, Kate; for that’s your name, I hear’ 
to ‘I must and will have Katharine to 
my wife’ in The Taming of the Shrew. 
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In interpretative reading from the 
drama, the question invariably arises 
about gesture and movement. Let the 
reader tilt his head rather than turn his 
whole body to indicate the position of 
the person addressed. Let there almost 
be tears, but not genuine sobbing. Let 
the finger do what the hand might really 
do. And so on. In other words, bodily 
action, like most things of art, is more 
effective and more fitting if it is simple. 

The next expressive problem to be 
faced is that of the speech and vocal 
mechanism itself. But, since generally 
such stumbling blocks for the oral in- 
terpreter as lisping, stuttering, stammer- 
ing, defective vocal quality, and so forth 
had best be treated in a speech clinic 


rather than in an English classroom, let’ 


it merely be noted that these impedi- 
ments also enter into the interpretative 
pattern. 

Vocal force, however, can be dealt 
with by the English instructor. We have 
already seen that emphasis depends 
largely on the force with which the 
phrase, the sentence, or the word is 
uttered. Force should always be under 
the conscious control of the interpreter, 
and it should be varied in its application 
to any given reading. It may, for in- 
' stance, vary according to sense, as in 
Macbeth’s “If it were done when ’tis 
done,” or may depend upon the climax 
order to which it is built, as in Shylock’s 
“To bait fish withal,’”’ with the climax 
and major force coming on the last line: 
“T am a Jew.” By the same token, some 
lines are definitely to be denied force, as, 
for example, in many of Noel Coward’s 
plays, where the humor of the lines de- 
pends on an underplaying of them. In 
the same fashion, Mrs. Webb’s wedding 
confession in Our Town is dependent on a 
flat, lack-of-force delivery for the most 
dramatic effect. However, it should be 
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emphasized here that underplaying of 
dramatic lines, while one of the most 
effective devices available to the inter- 
preter, can also be grossly overdone. 
Forced blindly and unfortunately upon 
the reading of a poem or a scene from a 
play, the underplaying technique can 
result in disaster. 

Both the pause and the speed of read- 
ing enter under the general heading of 
“vocal tempo.” The pause may be de- 
pendent upon the phrasing, as in “Fa- 
ther William” by Lewis Carroll; upon 
the dramatic pause for suspense, as in 
“Indian Summer” by Dorothy Parker; 
or upon the need for dramatic reinforce- 
ment, as in the ‘“‘To be or not to be’’ so- 
liloquy in Hamlet. In addition, the stu- 
dent must be aware that tempo includes 
the speed with which a selection is read; 
using Shakespeare again for illustration, 
Sonnet 29 is an example of slow tempo, 
while the Queen Mab speech in Romeo 
and Juliet would seem to require a rapid 
tempo. In a single play there may be a 
variety of tempos. For example, while 
Amanda's scenes of remembrance in The 
Glass Menagerie are slow and dreaming, 
her son’s violent scene about his would- 
be night life is spoken rapidly by con- 
trast, the words tumbling out one after 
another. Although Vou Can't Take Ii with 
You is, for the most part, a fast-paced 
farce, there are moments in the play 
which must be delivered in slow tempo, 
moments like Grandpa's Act III de- 
nouement speech. 

Finally, in his desire to find satisfac- 
tory expression for his selection, the 
student must be aware of vocal pitch, 
that quality of ‘highness’ and “low- 
ness,”’ as well as inflections which char- 
acterize “frankness,” ‘“‘innuendo,”’ and 
so forth. “I Like Americans’’ by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay serves as an example 
of the variability which should be pres- 
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ent in the vocal pitch used for any single 
selection—-variability in phrases, words, 
and within words themselves. In addition 
to pitch itself, of course, the level of tone 
is an indicator of mood, as may be seen 
in such selections as “We Have with Us 
Tonight” from Accustomed as I Am by 
John Mason Brown, “University Days” 
from My Life and Hard Times by James 
Thurber, or the scenes between Ben, 
Osear, and Regina in Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes. 

Thus the student has completed the 
second step which must be taken in the 
oral interpretation of literature-—he has 
attempted to express himself orally and 
effectively. Neither this second step nor 
the first step of understanding the selec- 
tion, with all of their varying and de- 
tailed investigations, will be entirely in- 
volved in the reading of every selection; 
but it will be well for the beginner at 
least to check through these points to 


select those which will apply specifically 
to his reading so that he may most effec- 
tively interpret his work. 

Also involved, and perhaps most eva- 
sive of all in the oral interpretation of 
literature, is control. Control in interpre- 


tation involves a well-informed inter- 
preter who can feel the emotional con- 
tent of his reading as well as the intel- 
lectual but is not carried away by his 
awareness and is able at all times to 
guide himself and his audience. We know 
best what happens when control is lost 
when we as auditors have the embarrass- 
ing feeling that the interpreter has gone 
too far~when his gestures seem too 
broad, his tears too obviously out of 
joint with the situation, his vocal gym- 
nastics too obvious. Just as surely as in- 
terpretation is an art, so good interpreta- 
tion, like all good art, conceals its 
artistry. 

His scholarly investigations over, the 
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good interpreter must have a sense of 
values as he appears before his auditors;- 
he must appreciate his selection without 
becoming ridiculous in his ecstasy, and 
he must be willing to take with vitality 
and energy the plunge he has planned. 
But he must also know what he is doing 
and have control over himself and his 
auditors with an economy of effort and 
an ease of performance. He must show 
control of the material, of the emotions, 
of the body and the voice, and of his 
audience. 

Poetry and the drama are two kinds of 
literature which are commonly included 
in most experience units in the English 
class and which are admirably suited to 
oral interpretation. Certainly, poetry 
and the living drama are eminently in- 
tended for oral expression and find their 
optimum expressiveness in the hands of 
competent oral interpreters. Most signifi- 
cant is the increased understanding and 
appreciation which oral interpretation 
makes possible for the students; poetry 
and the drama become brilliantly alive 
experiences for the students. 

Before concluding, several tips will 
perhaps prove helpful to the English in- 
structor. First of all, prepare the students 
for oral interpretation by creating a need 
to know about the techniques and the 
possibilities of the art. Show them how 
an adequate use of the art will serve to 
answer their questions about literature 
and make alive the printed symbols. This 
may be done with recordings, by inviting 
a good reader to the class as a guest, by 
indicating that their own readings could 
be improved if they had better command 
of the interpretative skills, or by any of 
the other devices used to stimulate in- 
terest and awareness of need. Unless a 
real need is felt to use interpretative 
reading effectively as an aid in the Eng- 
lish class, the unit will probably flounder 
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quite badly in the area of oral interpreta- 
tion. 

The instructor should devote as much 
time as possible to individuals. After 
each pupil has read, the teacher should 
devote his attention to the reader and 
the reading by asking the class for sug- 
gestions or making suggestions himself. 
Although the teacher may feel that he 
is spending a great deal of time with just 
one student, if the job is being done well 
the other members of the class can learn 
much from observation. Next, although 
criticism and suggestions make tor in- 
creased skill, the instructor should always 
be encouraging. If the reading was suc- 
cessful, the teacher should not hesitate 
to say so; the hard work which the inter- 
preter devoted to his selection deserves 
recognition and commendation. If the 
reading was poor, on the other hand, the 
instructor can surely find something good 
to say about it before proceeding with 
the adverse criticism. It certainly has 
some virtue; perhaps the selection was 
well suited to the reader, or the reading 
was loud enough for all to hear, or the 
interpreter remembered to get rid of his 
gum before reading. The slight com- 
mendation will salve the wound that 
may result from the uncomplimentary 
criticism, and that same small compli- 
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ment may furnish encouragement for the 
student to go on trying. At the same 
time, the instructor and the other stu- 
dents should be inspired to be truthful. 
The pupils will respect their critics, be 
they fellow-students or the instructor, if 
the critics are honest and unbiased and 
can be relied upon to speak the truth as 
they sincerely feel they understand it in 
relation to any oral interpretation. Cer- 
tainly, false compliments about an ob- 
viously inferior reading will result only 
in contempt from the entire class. What 
value can the good reader place on the 
commendations paid him then? 

Finally, let a word be said about set- 
ting the standards high. Although we 
must and should meet the needs of our 
students at all levels, let us highly re- 
solve that we shall do everything we can 
to encourage them to read and to inter- 
pret worth-while literature. Especially 
in the English class, where the literature 
is the raison d@étre for the oral interpre- 
tation, the selections should come from 
literature of value and worth, be it mod- 
ern or classic, comic or serious, difficult 
or simple. All the effort that should be 
expended in a good job of oral interpre- 
tation seems obviously better used in an 
attempt to read a passage from Shake- 
speare than a verse from Edgar Guest. 


E-ntombment and Resurrection 


( for Leonora Speyer) 


Form frozen my thoughts dwelt 
Interred on bits of paper. 

Now at your warming glance they melt 
And burn like a taper in the night. 


James E. Camp 
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Shifting Philosophies of Reading 


LYNETTE SAINE* 


I; 1s generally agreed that the philoso- 
phy of a thing explains what it is and 
what it is worth. Accordingly, the phi- 
losophy of reading includes all basic as- 
sumptions and explanations concerning 
its nature, its value, and its functions. 
Through the years various students of 
the subject have had different concep- 
tions of reading, so that the process has 
not been seen with a single eye but from 
many varied points of view. Fortunately, 
however, each year seems to provide the 
opportunity for many of the different 
ideas to be fused and integrated into a 
kind of eclectic approach. For purposes 
of clarity and organization, nevertheless, 
we shall consider them apart from one 
another and then bring them together in 
terms of their contributions to methods 
and practices. 

First, there is the consideration of 
reading as a more or less simple process 
of recognizing written or printed symbols 
(2, p. 19). This concept places special 
emphasis upon sensation and perception: 
upon how the eye works, upon the neces- 
sity of good binocular vision, upon fun. 
damental reading habits, and upon the 
general nature of perception. It has sent 
its proponents to their laboratories, and 
they have emerged with such instru- 
ments and devices as the telebinocular, 
for testing visual efficiency; the ophthal- 
mograph, for photographing eye-move- 
ments; and the tachistoscope and read- 

*Read at the Southeastern Conference on the 
Teaching of English, Atlanta, Georgia, June 30, 
1950 


*Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia 


ing-rate controllers, for increasing the 
speed and span of recognition. 

For those who accept this simplest ap- 
proach to the process of reading, the 
teaching of it includes systematic in- 
struction in fundamental habits. Empha- 
sis is placed on such things as carefully 
graded materials, prevention of word-by- 
word reading, avoidance of vocalization, 
and increase of the span of recognition. 
Furthermore, there is stress upon varied 
techniques of word recognition. 

Undergirding this emphasis upon the 
more mechanical aspects of reading are 
certain schools of psychology (3), par- 
ticularly behavioristic and structuralis- 
tic ones. The latter emphasizes quick per- 
ception through recognition of word 
clues, while the former justifies drill in 
associating the printed word form with 
the object or idea in question. Those per- 
sons who have adhered to such interpre- 
tations do not deny the many essential 
activities that follow recognition of the 
printed symbol. Rather, their contention 
is that other reactions to the printed page 
are highly necessary but should not be 
confused with the simple process of 
reading. 

The second concept of reading is at 
least a step removed from the first one 
(4, p. 28). It assumes that reading is a 
process which demands fusing of related 
ideas, so that there is a clear conception 
of what the writer means. Specifically, 
it considers reading as the recognition of 
printed symbols plus full understanding 
of each statement read. Those students 
who have held this point of view speak 
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frequently of patterns of communication, 
of getting the author’s mood, tone, and 
intention. They have, in addition, em- 
phasized the work of the semanticist, 


who insists that a major part of intelli- 


gent reading is understanding how words 
work for us, how many different mean- 
ings a word may have, and how different 
generations contribute to changes in 
meaning (3, p. 39). Furthermore, they 
have placed much emphasis upon pro- 
gression from the concrete to the ab- 
stract meaning of a word. 

A program fashioned according to this 
philosophy of getting meaning from the 
printed page would include (1) recogni- 
tion of the importance of key words in a 
selection, (2) gradual progression from 
simple materials to those containing 
“fictions” and involved patterns of com- 
munication, (3) special attention to 
styles of writing, and (4) wide expe- 
riences with varied types of materials. 
In addition to this type of emphasis, the 
reader would be encouraged to supple- 
ment the meaning gained by means of his 
own experiences (2, p. 25). 

The third approach to the reading 
process conforms to the belief that read- 
ing is a complex and unique experience 
of understanding and of reacting to the 
printed page. The process is considered 
similar to hearing and seeing, a complex 
of mental operations, with much in com- 
mon with other psychological processes 
and yet to some extent unique. In the 
words of the Committee on Reading: 

‘The fact was emphasized that in efficient 
reading the student not only perceives words 
and recognizes the essential facts presented but 
also reflects on their significance, discovers rela- 
tionships among them, and clarifies his under- 
standing of the ideas apprehended. It was 
pointed out also that in order to be a free, self- 
reliant reader, the student must react critically 
to what he reads, judging its purpose, relevance, 
accuracy and value [4, p. 29]. 
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Obviously, this type of philosophy 
would require a program extending from 
the early grades through and even be- 
yond college. It would emphasize (1) sys- 
tematic training in fundamental habits 
and skills, (2) recognition of the needs, 
inclinations, and interests of the reader, 
(3) reading as a tool for effective partici- 
pation in study and in recreational ac- 


_tivities, and (4) teaching of reading to 


some extent by teachers of all subjects. 

Fundamental to this philosophy of 
reading is the belief that the reading ex- 
perience is part of a total situation, in- 
cluding the person, his environment, and 
the reading material. Actually, accord- 
ing to this Gestalt approach, an indi- 
vidual’s reading performance at any one 
time extends into childhood experience, 
into various social relationships, and into 


a series of goals present and pressing for 


fulfilment. Hence the proponents of this 
philosophy have argued that a concept 
which limits reading to recognition of 
printed symbols and apprehension of 
meaning robs it of the essentials that 
make it dynamic and intensely meaning- 
ful in the life of the individual. 

Closely associated with the philosophy 
of reading as an experience is the fourth 
concept, that describes the process as a 
series of activities determined by the 
aims and values to be attained. Neces- 
sarily, it embraces much that has been 
included in the other philosophies, but 
it is unique in its contention that each 
reading activity is made up of many com- 
binations of skills and that the process 
cannot be thought of as a mental opera- 
tion to be applied uniformly to all types 
of reading materials. Instead, it is deter- 
mined to a large extent by the purposes 
of reading. 

This point of view tends to cross psy- 
chological as well as sociological lines. It 
is therefore interpreted in the different 
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- senses in which the word “reading” is 
used today, namely, as “a means to an 
end,” “a process of comprehending and 
interpreting meaning,’’ ‘‘a form of expe- 
rience,” ‘‘an aid to learning,” means 
of mental stimulation,” and “a form of 
relaxation” (4, p. 30). 

In general, the program growing out of 
this philosophy embraces (1) provisions 
for the developing of fundamental skills 
in reading, (2) opportunity for reading a 
wide variety of materials for different 
purposes, and (3) the kind of instruction 
that is meaningful at every level of de- 
velopment, challenging in its content, 
and productive of independence in every 
type of reading activity engaged in. 

The fifth philosophy of reading as- 
sumes that it is reaction to stimuli of all 
types. It contends that the individual 
reads everything—faces, clouds, paint- 


ings, the printed page, codes, nature in 
general, the signs of the times, and any- 


thing available to the senses. According 
to its main proponent, Peter L. Spencer, 
reading is visual, aural, gustatory, olfac- 
tory, thermal, kinesthetic, etc. (1, p. 20). 
In writing concerning this less widely ac- 
cepted philosophy, Ann Bryan McCall 
asked the question, “How well can you 
read?” and answered thus: ‘By the 
soundness or unsoundness of your life. If 
your life and relations with others are in- 
volved, unclear, unsound, muddled; if 
there is discomfort, bewilderment; if 
there is misunderstanding, lack of accord 
in yourself, between your life, you and 
others; if you are negative, antagonistic, 
it is certain that you are a poor reader’ 
(1, p. 10). 

Unquestionably, this philosophy em- 
braces all the schools of psychology and 
requires a program geared to utilization 
of all that will make the individual alert 

his environment, conscious of the 
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symbols from which he can get mean-— 
ing, and not oblivious to the varied con- 
tributions of the printed page as one of 
the many ways of learning. 

Now that we have defined the various 
concepts of reading in terms of their na- 
ture and scope, let us consider in the con- 
cluding section of this discussion how 
these philosophies have influenced meth- 
ods, practices, and appraisals in the field 
of reading in general. A first result of ad- 
herence to different philosophies of read- 
ing is a variety of types of reading pro- 
grams. Outstanding is that of the Maury 
School (5, p. 42), where the reading in- 
struction is primarily experience activity, 
with special emphasis on the value of 
purposeful reading in all aspects of its 
program, nonora] reading programs such 
as those that have been initiated in many 
of the lower grades of the Chicago public 
schools; and language arts and communi- 
cations programs planned at the upper 
levels for the purpose of integrating and 
Vitalizing reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening activities in the lives’ of 
students. 

A second result of beliefs in different 
concepts of reading has been the preva- 
lence of controversial issues concerning 
the teaching of reading. Examples of 
problems that have claimed the attention 
of students of the subject are the fol- 
lowing: 

Which should receive major consideration in 
reading instruction, reading interests of the pu- 
pils or development of basic skills? 

What is the place of drill in the teaching of 
reading? 

What time in the life of the child should 
reading instruction begin? 

Should there be conscious efforts to improve 
eye-movements? 

When should the teaching of reading study 
skills be taught? Or, after all, are they a part of 
the basic reading program? 


Obviously, the various schools of thought 
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would have various answers to these 
questions. Recently, however, there 
seems to be a swing away from either/ 
or answers toward an effort to select the 
strong points of arguments on both 
sides. 

A final result of the differences in phi- 
losophies of reading is the variety of 
methods that they have brought to the 
process of evaluation. There are mechani- 
cal devices for determining how the eye 
works, paper-and-pencil tests for meas- 
uring level and depth of understanding, 
special techniques for ascertaining the 
various levels of reading, and specialized 


prehensive reading programs. 
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instruments for discovering the nature of 
reading difficulties. 
Just now it appears that the philoso- 
phy which views reading as a series of 
complex activities is receiving the widest 
consideration in current practice. It must 
be realized, nevertheless, that this con- 
cept represents the contributions of all 
the philosophies of reading. Further- 
more, it should be clear that, although 
its explanation of reading may not be 
the last word on the subject, it is unques- 
tionably a long-range challenge to all 
who would develop substantial and com- 
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A Drama Course: Planned, Used, Evaluated - 


KINGSTON JOHNS’ AND DONALD E, SMITH? 


Wane graduate students at Cornell 
University, Kingston Johns and Donald 
E. Smith discovered that they had a 
unique opportunity. As a part of his Mas- 
ter’s study, Mr. Johns had developed a 
course of study-in contemporary dramat- 
ic literature designed as a twelfth-grade 


* Graduate assistant in the teacher-education 
program of Cornel] University. 


*Now a teacher of English in Ithaca High 
School. 


elective for average and high-average 
students in Ithaca High School. Mr. 
Smith, soon to begin as an English 
teacher at Ithaca, learned that he was: 
to teach the course. The two men ar- 


ranged to exchange letters which would__-.. . 


explain the nature of the course, as well 
as report possible ways to make improve- 
ments. They felt that some of their ideas, 
which matured as a result of this type of 
collaboration, might be interesting and 
helpful to other teachers of English. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Dear Don, 
This is my first attempt at planning 
a complete course of study. In the in- 
closed copy I undoubtedly left many 
things unsaid. Perhaps some of the ideas 
and suggestions in this letter will help 
you to understand my point of view. 
It’s my opinion that the following 
statement by Claude N. Wise should 
guide our thinking about the classroom 
use of the drama. “ The wise teacher will 
take advantage of the dramatic instinct 
of boys and girls. It were poor teaching 
indeed not to utilize an educative force 
ready at hand rather than to be sought 
afar; natural rather than artificial; palat- 
able rather than distasteful; expressive 
rather than repressive.” 
After considerable observation of the 
students who were likely to take this 
course, I arrived at the following goals: 
1. To relate the drama of literature to 
the drama of life 

. To provide certain vicarious expe- 
riences in life through the medium 
of the drama 

;. To give students vitalized imagina- 

tive experiences 

If we are going to attain these goals, I 
would suggest as an initial objective: to 
lead students to a better understanding 
of life through the opportunity the drama 
affords us of comparing the characters 
and settings of a play to the people and 
places of real life. Would not another one 
be to inspire self-expression through 
creative writing and interpretive speech? 
Stimulating an interest in and an appre- 
ciation for the drama as a literary férm 
should certainly be a fundamental aim. 
I think the encouragement of intelligent 
playgoing should be included in these 
objectives. 

sQuoted in J. P. Webber and H. H. Webster, 
Typical Plays (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1929), Pp. iv 
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I aimed at developing a pattern of 
activities which would contribute to a 
relationship between classroom expe- 
rience and life outside the school. As you” 
check them over, do you think I have in- 
cluded enough opportunities for written 
and oral self-expression? For directed 
and creative projects? 

In order to further broaden the course, — 
the following might be attempted: read- 
ing current theatrical periodicals, news- 
paper theater sections, and dramatic 
reviews; posting appropriate articles; 
making bulletin-board displays to illus- 
trate types of theaters, stages, settings, 
and dramas. Analyzing significant arti- 
cles about specific plays and playwrights 
involved in the students’ work will be 
profitable, but you should keep in mind 
that technical, biographical, and_re- 
search problems are secondary kinds of 
activities. If possible, playgoing and 
participation in dramatics should be 
encouraged because they will add mean- 
ing to the course. 

You and your students are aware that 
these dramas were created primarily for 
production. Although it is not the pur- 
pose of this course to prepare for a per- 
formance, try to locate class meetings in 
a room where “dramatization” is prac- 
ticable. The significance of each play is 
increased by allowing the students to as- 
sume the characterizations. The crux of 
the matter is to make your class realize 
it is in contact with real life situations. 

Reading assignments should not be 
overly long at first, for your students will 
encounter varying degrees of difficulty in 
reading the dialogue, becoming ac- 
quainted with the printed form and its 
several complications, and following the 
line of action in the play. I suggest that, 
in the beginning, you read the lines of the 
central figures in the play while the stu- 
dents read the lines of other characters. 
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This procedure should help to move the 
action more rapidly, serve as a model for 
students’ reading, and aid in retaining 
interest. Why not display a floor plan or 
model of the setting so that the stage 
movement may be more clearly visu- 
alized? 

I believe that the best way to estimate 
the effectiveness of the course.is through 
the use of a series of teacher-student in- 
terviews. This should permit a more flexi- 
ble means of measurement than objec- 
tive or essay type of examinations. It 
seems to me that no blanket provisions 
for evaluation could be reliable or even 
possible. I hope the units of the present 
course lend themselves to various forms 
of experimentation. 

That’s the story in theory. Now I’m 
anxious to know how everything comes 
out in practice. 

Sincerely, 


KING 


ITHACA H1GH SCHOOL 


DEAR KING, 


It’s difficult to contain my enthusiasm 
for this dramatic literature course. There 
is such a broad scope inherent in such a 
course of study that any teacher should 
enjoy it. Besides concerning ourselves 
with terminology, techniques and appre- 
ciation, interpretive reading and oral and 
written self-expression, there is a golden 
opportunity for discussion ‘of problems 
with which these young adults must live. 

My first class gave more than passing 
attention to these questions: political 


science and trends in changing govern- 


ments; contributions of ancient and mod- 
ern philosophers to our search for truth; 
problems raised by a machine era; illu- 
sions, disillusions, hopes, and fears as 
reflected in poetry from Tennyson to T. 
S. Eliot; the ages of literature from 
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Chaucer to the present; the future of the 
atomic age; love, marriage, and divorce; 
education; and others. All stemmed from 
the plays studied. 

A large share of credit for the success 
of the course must be given to the text‘ 
you chose. Every play is entertaining and 
thought-provoking, and all types are 
represented: Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac; Elmer Rice’s Street Scene; Capek’s 
R.U.R.; Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illi- 
nois; O’Neill’s The Hairy A pe; and others 
of nearly equal excellence. 

But let me make some specific com- 
ments. In a series of introductory lec- 
tures, the psychology of drama was em- 
phasized. The need for cultivating the 
imagination in order to compensate for 
reading what should be witnessed was 
realized by the pupils. How successful 
this cultivation has been may be inferred 
by a change in our method of study. In 
place of frequent trips to the auditorium 
to read on stage the more moving scenes, 
we now read them in class entirely with- 
out stage business. The pupils voted this 
change, so they apparently find an awk- 
ward presentation less effective than 
their own imaginations. : 

As you have pointed out (quote from 
Claude Wise), the pupils enjoy this type 
of course thoroughly, so much, in fact, 
that a motivation problem is nonexist- 
ent. One girl remarked that she had rec- 
ommended dramatic literature to her 
friends because there is so little work to 
do. When the assignments were reviewed 
and found to be more than those in her 
other courses, she suggested that per- 
haps she had just enjoyed this work and 
had not realized the amount accom- 
plished. 

Although I had thought the course 


4E. Bradlee Watson and Benfield Pressey, Con- 
temporary Drama-—Nine Plays (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1941). 
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would be most valuable to a small group 
of college-bound pupils, my present 
group proves that I was mistaken. 
Whereas the first-term class consisted of 
fifteen selected pupils, the present group 
consists of twice that number, ranging 
from low-average to high ability. It is 
just as successful, partly because it 
makes available more viewpoints and 
more character types for dramatic read- 
ing. (The captain of the football team did 
an excellent job as Yank, hero of The 
Hairy Ape.) This group, moreover, for 
whom high school comprises terminal 
education, will profit most from such a 
course, since they will have little oppor- 
tunity for such directed discussion and 
for such value-building after graduation. 

The close attention to each word which 
is necessary for understanding the shades 
and overtones of meaning will carry 
over, I believe, in the form of more criti- 
cal reading in other fields. 

You have mentioned playgoing and 
participation in dramatics to increase 
the meaning of the course. The former 
has proved fruitful, the class having at- 
tended locally produced plays in a body, 


discussing at length acting, interpreta- 
tion, and other aspects of dramaturgy. 
As for participation, only a few are in- 
terested, and those have already joined 
the school dramatic club. Technical ques- 
tions are often referred to them for solu- 
tion. 

The question of evaluation is always 
important, of course. After reviewing 
your objectives, I believe that they are 
all being fulfilled, but I cannot name any 
one measuring device to prove it. Char- 
acter sketches, dramatic skits, short es- 
say tests, improvement in oral reading, 
discussion—all give clues. Although the 
interview has not proved feasible, writ- 
ten answers to specific questions concern- 
ing progress are solicited. 

The course of study is excellent. Al- 
though I have not used all your sugges- 
tions, the next person may. And your 
letters have been very helpful. I hope, 
moreover, that this type of collaboration, 
between curriculum-builders and cur- 
riculum-users, will be used elsewhere. It 
cannot but be valuable. 


Sincerely, 


Don 


in Review 


RAYMOND C. SAALBACH' 


OSSIBLY every English teacher is in- 
terested in the plays of Shakespeare. The 
fascinating factor is that his works be- 
come more appealing each time they are 
read. The question that often arises is 
‘How can I impart my enthusiasm con- 
cerning Shakespeare to my students?” 
Forcing‘ or projecting one’s interest on a 
class will not, obviously, accomplish the 
desired results. Lack of time, immaturity 


* University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


of the students, and the old nemesis, 
“We must cover ground,” provide 
enough obstacles to preclude the really 
thrilling experience which reading 
Shakespeare can, and should, be. 

This article concerns a review unit of 
Macbeth which was used in the eleventh 
grade of a private preparatory school for 
boys. At the outset I realized that, with 
final examinations less than a stone’s 
throw away, we should review the play, 
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since we had completed reading it early 
in February. Review for review's sake 
is not always the pleasantest prospect, 
to the teacher or to the student. Also, it 
is not a satisfying aim of a phase of work. 
It needs to have a more profound mean- 
ing—one of longer range and perma- 
nency. What could be done to make this 
unit memorable and purposeful, and 
what plan would accomplish, as a corol- 
lary, a review of the past reading? 

First, I felt that the central objective 
should be one that is consistent with the 
basic aim of most of the literature that is 
read in schools today: appreciation. This 
is discussed in more detail later. If this 
objective could be realized fully, we 
would have a complete review, and, 
what was paramount, we would have 
more enthusiasm for, and more under- 
standing of, one phase of our cultural 
heritage. 

This unit is in no way complete; it 
merely embodies some suggestions that 
may give rise to some lesson-planning 
which, in turn, may help to stimulate the 
students’ interest in Shakespeare and 
his wealthy works. An attempt will be 
made to reconstruct the unit exactly as it 
was presented during a double class 
period. Throughout the unit there are 
many inroads which are not followed. 
This was quite often intentional, if not 
desired; the time factor, although the 
period was longer than usual, was re- 
grettably limiting. These inroads may 
furnish enough material and inspiration 
for many smaller units. 

Pre-presentation and motivation of 
the unit were as follows. ‘It has been 
several months since we have read 
Macbeth, and I wonder, if we turn our 
attention to it again, if we could realize 
a deeper appreciation for this work of 
art and if we could re-evaluate these peo- 
ple as human beings and as symbols in 
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understanding human motives. Perhaps 
this lapse of time has sharpened our 
understanding.” Then I continued: “Was 
Macbeth a man we can learn something 
from?” This provoked a fairly lively dis- 
cussion for a few minutes. “‘ Why is this 
piece of literature still read today? What 
value has it?’’ The answers were discour- 
agingly banal, so we listed several things 
on the board that we might consider in a 
review of this social document. I wrote 
the first one: appreciation. “Of what?” 
Then came such answers as “Shake- 
speare,”’ ‘‘the drama form,’’ Macbeth’s 
life,’ and “historical background.” “Of 
what value is that?” I asked. “It helps 
us,” was the reply. “How?” “To under- 
stand people and why they do what they 
do.” This last reply was unexpected and 
gratifying. 

Then we listed some other items we 
wished to consider: slides of costumes 
and the Elizabethan theaters (these had 
been shown before, but the students 
wanted to see them again), history of the 
Tudor and Stuart lines, living conditions 
(in Macbeth’s time as well as in Queen 
Elizabeth’s), and a better understanding 
of the play itself. These seemed like 
fairly worthy objectives. At this point I 
terminated the discussion with a brief 
announcement that we would listen to 
the Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson 
records of the play. They had not heard 
them before, and, since some of the mem- 
bers of the class had attended New York 
shows, they were somewhat familiar 
with what to expect. It stimulated their 
interest to a pleasing degree, and it 
served as a good curtain line for the class 
period that day. 

So, the central objective was ‘‘ Appre- 
ciation.” Offshoots were appreciation of 
Macbeth as an art form, of Shakespeare 
as a great writer, of the power of a com- 
petent actress and actor, of the value of 
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studying that period of history. Two of 
the boys in the class borrowed the slides 
and the other equipment we needed, set 
it up, and operated it during the class 
period. The one-hour-and-forty-minute 
class period was made possible through 
manipulation and through combining 
the class with a study period. 

First, to get the discussion started on 
the day of the “review,” we flashed some 
slides of costumes, famous Shake- 
spearean actors and actresses, and Eliza- 
bethan theaters on the screen. The dis- 
cussion started, unexpectedly, around a 


comparison of the differences in Eliza- 


bethan costumes from one generation of 
actors to another. Each succeeding era 
revealed different styles. This was curi- 
ous to the students (and to me, since I 
had never noticed it particularly), since 
all the costumes, to them, should have 
been modeled in one fashion. Probably 
the main thing we learned here was the 
great diversity of taste and ideas. I men- 
tioned Shakespeare productions in mod- 
ern dress like those of Orson Welles; 
the students felt that this would be a 
great mistake, even after I asked them 
whether it would not be an interesting 
novelty. Such questions as ‘Why is the 
flag flying over the theater?” served as 
an incentive to motivate another discus- 
sion: “Why couldn't they advertise in 
the newspapers?” We then discussed this 
possibility, and we talked a little about 
journalism in Shakespeare's day. We 
ended the slides with a picture of the 
good Queen Bess and moved easily into 
history: her court and reign, who at- 
tended the theater (also the later closing 
of the theaters in 1642 and the sub- 
sequent Commonwealth), 
golden era and what preceded it as 
stepping stones. At this point--via the 
Tudor line--we were soon back to Ban- 
~quo and his long line of kings. This placed 
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us in Macbeth’s time. Lack of time pre- 
vented us from going further. The inter- 
section of inroads here resembled a 
wheel of many spokes. It was difficult to 
terminate this moving discussion. 

With a history teacher present and 
with unlimited time much more could 
have been discussed and some basic po- 
litical, economic, social, moral, and re- 
ligious trends revealed. It would have 
been a fine opportunity for a recapitula- 
tion of that great period. Constant com- 
parisons, as the divine right of kings with 
other theories of government, could have 
made the discussion as contemporary as 
desired. Even the Renaissance could 
have been reviewed, since Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, the reputed source of the play, 
was a product of the ‘revival of learn- 
ing.’”’ One impatient student muttered, 
‘* Let’s hear the records.”’ 

All had their copies of Macbeth, and I 
had carefully marked in my book the 
passages that we were to hear. (The 
records do not contain the entire play.) 
After each record I planned to review 
hastily the part of the play not covered 
by the succeeding record. This was sim- 
plified by merely asking what happened 
up to a certain point. Each student was 
told to mark any additions or omissions 
noted in the script—if it did not inter- 
fere with his listening. These I planned 
to discuss after we had heard all the 
records. 

Evans and Anderson needed little mo- 
tivating. The class watched the script 
and listened more intently than I be- 
lieved possible. Perhaps they should have 
listened only; but watching the script 
did not seem to detract from their enjoy- 
ment. Also, I thought it would improve 
the continuity in case they should miss a 
word or phrase from the records. Ex- 
planations concerning interesting events 
were spontaneous. When Malcolm was 
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finally proclaimed king, I asked whether 
it seemed like the play we had read 
earlier. The response was a chorus of 
‘““No’'s”—which may not have been very 
complimentary! Then we discussed the 
difference in the two mediums and finally 
arrived at. the conclusion that a play is 
written to be seen, first; then heard; then 
read. Next we discussed the few omis- 
sions and additions to the text. ‘Why 
does a great artist do this?” Of course, 
the idea of individual interpretation was 
well explored. The talk then turned to 
Macbeth’s greed for power; the witches 
as a possible device used by Shakespeare 
to heighten the monomaniacal desires of 
Macbeth; Lady Macbeth’s psychological 
collapse through a “guilt complex”’; and, 
as one Dick Tracy fan stated, ‘Crime 
does not pay!” In the midst of the dis- 
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cussion we even replayed two of Mac- 
beth’s soliloquies to settle points of 
contention. 

This give-and-take could have gone 
on and on, but, as we have stated before, 
we did have a time limit. As it was, we 
felt that we had accomplished much in 
an hour and forty minutes. The unit 
could have been split into two or three 
periods; with effective motivation at the 
beginning of each session, the liveliness 
of the discussion could undoubtedly 
have been sustained. As it actually 
worked out, the discussion was truly 
thrilling. Just a few words, and it was 
off. It certainly added verification to 
Krug’s statement, “A unit may only 
contain a few questions to motivate.’ 

* Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning (New 
York, 1950), p. 


Spelling Aids 


ALL RIGHT 
CURRANT 
HEAR 
INDEPENDENT 
MISSPELL 
TOGETHER 
VILLAIN 
WEIRD 

WITCH 


Currorp J..Scorr Scroo. 
East Orancr, New Jresey 


Would alwrong look all right? 

It’s natural to find an ant in this food. 

Listen: You hear with your ear. 

We made quite a dent in England in 1776. 

Girls, no little miss should misspell this word. 

The objective of many young men: fo get her. 

In books this cur has often /ain in wait beside her villa. 
You can hear we in weird; make us see it. 

The old wifch cursed the girls with an itch. 


DONALD S. Kiopp 
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PERIOD FURNITURE AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The teacher of a survey course in English 
literature feels keenly the need of grasping 
every opportunity for correlating literary 
subject matter with any details that may 
clarify the social background of any par- 
ticular period. This need for a real under- 
standing on the part of boys and girls is 
expecially evident in dealing with the period 
during the early eighteenth century when 
the individual began to feel his importance 
as a member of society. I have often, when 
the interest of the group invited, introduced 
the subject of the development in painting, 
helping students to become aware of the 
changes from the early portrait to the later 
one by Van Dyck or to an interior by Ho- 
garth or a landscape by Gainsborough, both 
of which were produced for the adornment 
of interiors. I have also found it profitable 
to trace the changes in musical expression 
from the stilted church chorale to the lighter 
hymn of Addison, with its emotional ap- 
peal. 

However, one o! the most valuable as 
well as most interesting correlation studies 
that I have encouraged grew from a simple 
textbook statement: “The related arts of 
architecture and interior decoration were so 
perfected that they are still widely imitated. 
Fortunate indeed is anyone who now owns 
original chairs or tables by Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, or Sheraton. Today their 
styles are frequently reproduced in Ameri- 
can furniture.””* Although I had many times 
dealt with the general social background of 
the eighteenth century, I had never realized 
the possibilities that attention to furniture 
design might offer in clarifying the concep- 
tion of the way of life of the earlier period 


*R. B. Inglis and others, Adventures in English 
Literature (New York, 1946), p. 249. 
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and in relating that period to modern living. . 
I found the student group quickly respon- 
sive to the few general details that I was 
able to give. The project developed rapidly. 
At no time was it so time-consuming that it 
stole from the class hours allotted to literary 
subject matter. One girl volunteered to 
report to the group on the general back- 
ground, with emphasis on the changes in in- 
terior decoration and particularly in furni- 
ture design. Another chose to bring details 
with regard to the rise of the great men who 
created the designs. Several boys who were 
interested in woodwork presented charac- 
teristic details of the designs of chairs and 
tables by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Shera- 
ton, and Adam. They also stressed the in- 
troduction of mahogany and _ satinwood 
to replace oak. There were blackboard 
sketches, bulletin-board displays, and scrap- 
books. I found that, in order to be an effli- 
cient guide, I myself had to devote much 
time to the general study. As a result, I too 
made a scrapbook showing especially how 
the evolution of the chair had progressed, 
Starting with the simple lines of the Eliza- 
bethan period, when no real attempt at 
comfort had been made, and arriving finally 
at the eighteenth century, with its attempts 
at beauty of line, ornateness, and comfort. 
There were repeated evidences through- 
out the semester that there had been opened 
for a group of boys and girls a new area of 
interest, one which was, I believe, worth 
while. It was satisfying to have them report 
that they could identify in modern furni- 
ture the influence of the eighteenth-century 
designers. One boy stated simply, ““Why, I 
always thought a chair was a chair. We 
have a chair of Sheraton design at home, 
and I didn’t even know it.’”’ Another, a girl 
enrolled in a home-making course, declared, 
“T have decided to furnish the living room 
of my modél home with Chippendale in- 
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stead of modern because I have enjoyed this 
period of literature so much, and it makes 
the style of the furniture mean more to me.” 
And still another commented, “I can well 
imagine that card game (‘The Rape of the 
Lock’) in a Queen Anne setting.” In gen- 
eral, there seemed to have been developed 
a very clear understanding of another way 
by which the individual had made a place 
for himself in society. 

“A far cry from creating an appreciation 
of English literature,’’ you may be saying. 
To be sure, not an ultimate objective in it- 
self but another avenue of interest to help 
boys and girls feel that changes in literary 
style and subject matter reflect the changes 
in the way of life and that society of the 
eighteenth century, for example, has con- 
tributed to our modern living in many and 
different ways. 

CAROL SNYDER 
East HiGH ScHoo! 
Des Moines, lowa 


CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS 
WITHOUT A PENCIL 

As a result of experiments carried on 
jointly by the Gardner, Massachusetts, 
Schools and Thomas A. Edison, Inc., of 
West Orange, New Jersey, the time con- 
sumed in theme correction can be reduced, 
and the job can be done far more effectively 
than it has ever been done before. 

Aside from practice, it is necessary that a 
student have individualized criticism of his 
writing efforts if he is to show improvement 
and growth on subsequent attempts. So in- 
volved and intricate is the job of making 
the criticism clear and meaningful that, in 
truth, the only adequate method is that of 
personal conference with the teacher. In 
today’s large classes, personal conferences 
can be carried on only with considerable 
sacrifice to other phases of the program be- 
cause of the time consumed. As a rule, the 
old type of pencil correction, involving mar- 
ginal notes, given without the benefit of per- 
sonal explanation, has proved useless. Thou- 
sands of English teachers throughout the 
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country have spent countless hours labori- 
ously making such corrections on composi- 
tions, only to have their work completely 
disregarded or largely misunderstood by 
students. 

Seeking a better method for handling the 
composition problem, I began to investigate 
the possibilities of voice-recorded correc- 
tions, instead of written ones, and of having 
students listen to their corrections on a play- 
back instrument. In this way I hoped to gain 
two objectives: first, to make fuller, more 
specific, clearer corrections that would be 
understood; second, by releasing myself 
from conference work during class time, to 
make myself available for more remedial 
teaching, for group discussion leadership, 
and for other activity valuable to the class 
as a whole. 

The Edison Electronic Disc Voicewriter, 
an instrument which is customarily used in 
offices but which has already been employed 
in many other educational situations, such 
as language and commercial classes, has 
adapted itself well as an answer to my 
problem. 

Luckily, the manufacturer was kind 
enough to provide the necessary material 
and equipment for the experimentation, 
and my superintendent and principal 
granted permission and encouragement for 
the project. The project is still under way, 
and we are constantly seeking improve- 
ments in our technique, but the study has 
already progressed far enough to convince 
me, and many of my colleagues, of the value 
of the method. 

To briefly outline the procedure: As in the 
past, each student passes in his com- 
position. At home or at school, whichever is 
more convenient (for the instrument is 
portable), I read each paper, dictating cor- 
rections which are recorded automatically 
on each student’s inexpensive, unbreakable 
plastic record. In this way I can make criti- 
cisms in just as much detail, just as clearly, 
and just as personally as I could if I were 
talking directly to the student. 

Each record can take fifteen minutes of 
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conference on each side, a total of thirty 
minutes in all, providing space for approxi- 
mately six to eight conferences, or, in other 
terms, from three to six months of composi- 
tion correction. Each record sells for about 
ten cents and can be erased and readied for 
reuse for about five cents by a factory proc- 
ess which can be repeated with the same 
record several times, thus making the run- 
ning cost very low. 

Naturally, correcting in this manner is 
much less fatiguing than is correcting with 
pencil. The instrument is easy to operate, 
essentially foolproof, and will, if necessary, 
clearly reproduce a whisper that is so soft 
that it will not even disturb a study hall. 

One particular advantage of the instru- 
ment is that it makes it possible, on the 
same disk, for a teacher to shift quickly back 
to the recordings of previous weeks, to see 
whether old errors persist or whether the 
student has really made progréss. The stu- 
dent may do likewise. 

When the themes are corrected, students 
go to the instrument, one at a time, and 
operate it themselves. This they do during 
class time, without in any way affecting the 
other classroom activities ip progress. To be 
specific: We have succesfully carried on 
oral talks, group discussions, recitations, 
and reading periods, as well as:other rou- 
tines, at the same time that the Voice writer 
was in use. 

With one hand the student holds the 
receiver close to his ear. This receiver (which 
serves as the ‘‘mike’’ when one is dictating) 
has a grip which when squeezed causes the 
record to play and when released causes it 
immediately to stop. The student listens 
with his unmarked theme paper in front of 
him. As he hears a correction, he makes pen- 
cil adjustments on his paper, stopping the 
record whenever desirable. If he can’t un- 
derstand a correction, by the simple move- 
ment of one lever he can hear it repeated. 
In exceedingly rare cases he can discuss in- 
comprehensible corrections with the teacher. 
At the end of each recording the teacher in- 
cludes his evaluation of the paper, with 
explanations. 
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Even the slowest students are able to 
operate the instrument. The operation is so 
simple that, after I had taught one student, 
I then told him to instruct the next student 
and allowed the process to continue, relay 
fashion, all down the line. It would be vir- 
tually impossible for any student to damage 
the equipment through faulty manipulation. 

A totally unco-operative student would 
benefit no more from this correction pro- 
cedure than he would from any other pro- 
cedure. But any student who would listen 


. with a sincere desire to learn and who would 


regularly stop to make each correction on his 
paper, as he heard it, would show rapid im- 
provement in his ability to express himself 
accurately in writing. Our experience has 
shown this to be true. It must be obvious 
that a teacher can get his ideas about theme 
improvements across to a student better 
through oral expression than he can through 
the use of the traditional, meaningless, mar- 
ginal ‘‘hieroglyphics.”’ 

When desired, by the simple turn of a 
knob, this same instrument can be used 
loud-speaker fashion, so that everyone in 
the room can hear voice recordings. Thus 
the instrument can be used to stimulate 
progress in oral work (old techniques). I 
mention this here only to point out that the 
purchase of such equipment might better 
be justified by the fact that there are varied 
uses to which the instrument may be put 
other than composition correction. In ca- 
pable hands the equipment will not by lying 
about idle. 

If other English teachers become as 
favorably impressed by the Gardner-Edison 
Composition Correcting Method as I am at 
this time, the day is near at hand when the 
Voicewriter will be one of the regular tools 
in every English classroom. 


NACHMAN COHEN 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


STORY OF AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


It is very doubtful if Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., ever anticipated the popularity 
which his world-famous Two Years before 
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the M ast was to gain in the one hundred and 
ten years since its publication. Millions of 
readers, young and old, have been alter- 
nately thrilled and chilled by the detailed 
account of the two-year voyage of the 
author from Boston to California aboard 
the “Pilgrim” and later the “Alert.” This 
story of the college boy who left Harvard in 
the 1830’s and shipped to the western coast 
of America to collect hides has been gen- 
erally acclaimed an American classic by 
readers and critics, whether they read the 
story in a twenty-cent or a twenty-dollar 
edition. As a matter of fact, the sustained 
popularity of the book has resulted in a 
series of editions as various as they are 
numerous and in a publishing history. un- 
usual in American bibliography. 

The first edition of Two Years before the 
Mast was issued by Harper and Brothers of 
New York in 1840. Bound in black-and-tan 
cloth, the book constituted Volume No. 106 
of the “‘Harper’s Family Library Series” and 
contained 483 pages. This edition originally 
sold at 45 cents. 

Dana’s book was apparently ‘‘reissued’”’ 
several times in the years immediately fol- 
lowing, but it was almost thirty years later 
that the second edition (““New edition, with 
subsequent matter by the author’’) was pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood and Company in 
the author’s home town of Boston. This edi- 
tion of 1869 was priced at $1.50, the most 
expensive edition published until 1g00, con- 
tained 470 pages, and was the “first print- 
ing of an additional chapter, with a new 
preface.”’ 

The publishing history of Two Years be- 
fore the Mast is lost in the bibliographic gap 
of the late nineteenth century. The year 
1900, however, shows that inexpensive edi- 
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tions, fifteen in number, were available. 
Houghton alone had four editions, priced at 
50 cents, 60 cents, 70 cents, and $1.00. It 
would be interesting to know what caused 
such fine distinctions in the price range of 
this company and of the Federal Book Com- 
pany, which had two editions, one in cloth at 
30 cents and a paper-bound edition at 25 
cents. 

On the other side of the price picture, 
Random House issued an edition in 1936 at 
$10.00, with illustrations from old prints 
and with 464 page-. In 1930 R. R. Donnelley 
published a $20.00 edition of 524 pages, 
illustrated by E. A. Wilson. 

As a series publication, Two Years before 
the Mast has had a long and honorable (and 
most certainly profitable) history. In the 
last forty years alone the work has been in- 
cluded in at least thirty-five series, includ- 
ing ‘“‘Everyman’s Library,” “Riverside Lit- 
erature Series,”” “Macmillan Classics,” 
“Harvard Classics,” “Lake English Clas- 
sics,” “Rainbow Classics,”’ and “Cambridge 
Classics.”’ 

Since 1920, reprints of Two Years before 
the Mast have averaged about one a year. 
In the last several years editions have been 
published by the Modern Library; Dodd, 
Mead; World; Dymock; and Hutchinson. 
Meanwhile, in the auction field it has man- 
aged to hold its own with other American 
classics. In 1930, only ninety years after 
publication, a copy of the first edition 
brought $1,400.00. A year earlier a similar 
copy had brought $1,250.00. In 1947 two 
copies of the first edition sold for $100.00 — 
and $125.00. 

STANLEY G. MATHEWS 
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the time” and once in “Once is enough” 
“members of a special subclass of adverbs.” 
A correspondent writes in disagreement: “In 
‘Now is the time’ I am quite sure that now 
is a plain noun as is also once in ‘Once is 
enough.’ If one said, ‘One time is enough,’ no 
one would question that time was 2 noun and 
the subject, the real subject.” I can clear 
away one level of misunderstanding by free- 
ly admitting that fime in one time is certain- 
ly a noun, though it seems to me that the 
question of how to analyze now and once re- 
mains arguable. In discussions of this sort, 
however, it is impossible not to sympathize 
with the statement of Trager and Smith in 
their excellent though highly technical Out- 
line of English Structure: “Such questions as 
... ‘Is home an adverb in I’m going home,’ 
and so on, become essentially meaningless, 
and really pertinent questions about the 
constructions can be asked and answered.”” 
It is hoped that the perhaps controver- 
sial answers which will be given may open a 
vista of possible analysis to those readers 
willing to admit that English structure is not 
yet fully known. The discussion will center, 
further, on whether sow is a noun, since that 
is the point at issue, rather than on a full 
identification of now. 

The underlying disagreement seems to be 
on the relative weight to be attached to 
meaning and to form in language analysis 
and definition. To most practical teachers 
meaning probably seems the deciding factor 
in all analysis, and many linguists agreed, at 
least in the past. Yet since the appearance of 
Leonard Bloomfield’s epoch-making Lan- 

* Part ILL: Syntax (Washington: Foreign Service 


Institute of the Department of State, 1949), 
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guage in 1933, most American linguistic 
scholars have felt that semantic criteria are 
difficult and unreliable, if not unscientific. 
Their procedure, then, is to define in such a 
way as to give form priority over meaning, 
though it has certainly proved as yet im- 
practical to make no use of meaning at all. 

To return to now and once, they have 
been called nouns on the basis of substitut- 
ability with the noun phrase “‘one time.” No 
such substitution is suggested for now, by 
the way, though it would not be hard to find 
one, such as “the present is the time.” Since 
these substitutions are rough semantic 
equivalents, the reason for calling now a 
noun seems to be at least partly semantic. 
Let us test the statement that it is a noun, 
first, by how many formal noun characteris- 
tics it shows and, second, by seeing whether 
a consistent description of other sentences 
can be given if it is called a noun. 

I cannot of course give a complete de- 
scription of formal noun characteristics, 
since that would require the complete Eng- 
lish grammar which has not yet been writ- 
ten. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
characteristics I shall give will be accepted 
as both important and sufficient for recogni- 
tion purposes. I do not maintain that every 
noun has all these characteristics; rather it 
is true that anything called a noun must 
have some of them. First, nouns have forms 
for two numbers and two cases. Often three 
of the forms are homonymous, as with boy 
(boy, boy's, boys), though the full four forms 
can be seen with man or ox. Second, nouns 
(except for some well-marked subclasses 
such as numerals and proper names, each 
with their own formal characteristics) can be: 
immediately preceded by articles. Third, the 
typical construction of a noun phrase is ar- 
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ticle, adverb, adjective or adjectives, noun. 
Thus nouns can be immediately preceded by 
adjectives but not by adverbs. We can say 
“a thoroughly practical device” but not “a 
thoroughly device.” Similarly, adverbs are 
not normally preceded by articles unless the 
adverb forms part of such a construction as 
that just described. Fourth, nouns can stand 
in the relation of subject to the rest of the 
sentence, marked by the presence of a re- 
quired ending in the verb which usually fol- 
lows. This requirement, of course, goes by 
the name of concord. It will be apparent 
that nouns share many of these characteris- 
tics with other parts of speech. For instance, 
pronouns have a case and number inflection, 
and adjectives can be preceded by articles. 
Yet it seems reasonable to state that any 
word which has at least some of the charac- 
teristics here enumerated, without at the 
same time the characteristics peculiar to 
other form classes (for instance, the third 
case form of such pronouns as me or the 
comparative endings of adjectives), must be 
a noun, though it is obvious that there will 
be examples like rum, noun and verb, where 
forms belonging to two parts of speech are 
homonymous. 

How many of the above characteristics do 
now and once exhibit? Neither one has case 
and number forms. Neither one is freely pre- 
ceded by the articles, though the similar 
word then, it is true, occurs in “the then 
president,” which suggests overlapping with 
adjectives rather than with nouns. There is, 
of course, the dialectal “‘the now” and a rare 
sentence type which I do not believe I use, 
“T’ll do it for the once.” Aside from these, I 
can find no exceptions. At least we cannot 
say, ‘The time is a now,” or “The now is the 
time.” Again, now and once fit typically into 
adverb position in such phrases as “a now 
old car” and “a once new car.” Significantly 
they do not fit into noun position, as in “A 
new now is the time.” Lastly, now and once, 
together with such other words as there and 
here, do indeed fit into the position charac- 
teristic of the subject and seem to act like a 
sort of fictitious subject—like the fictitious 
subject in “It is a fine day.” Yet even here 
there is a difference, since the verb concord 
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is controlled rather by what follows than by 
anything in now and once. Thus we say, 
“Now are the days,” or “‘Now is the time.” 
With the fictitious subject t# the verb is 
singular, no matter what follows. That is, 
we do not say, “It are they.” Thus then, in 
formal characteristics, now and ence are not 
much like nouns, sharing only one important 
characteristic and that with a difference. 
If, however, the formal characteristics are 
regarded as relatively unimportant, the 
reader may wish to dismiss all that has gone 
before as irrelevant. Let us see then if calling 
now a noun makes consistent description 
possible. If now is a noun because it stands in 
subject position, does it ever stand in object 
position? It does indeed stand in object po- 
sition, as in “He sees now.” It will be im- 
mediately objected that sees is an intransi- 
tive verb and so does not take an object. 
But our description has laid a trap for us. 
See is either transitive or intransitive, ac- 
cording to whether a noun follows or does 
not, as in “He sees,”’ in contrast to “He sees 
the table.”’ Since we have defined now as a 
noun because it stands in subject position 
and is semantically equivalent with a noun 
phrase, we are forced to say that it is a noun 
when it is in object position, where it is 
semantically (though not formally, be it 
noted) equivalent to some such noun phrase 
as ‘“‘the objects before him at present.” I do 
not believe that such a conclusion would 
meet with much approval, and it would cer- 
tainly greatly complicate language analysis. 
A way out of the difficulty is that suggest- 
ed earlier. Now and once are formally like 
adverbs but are members of a small subclass 
of adverbs, all of which lack the termination 
in -ly, and which have the characteristic of 
standing in subject position. To call them 
nouns seems to lead to contradiction. A 
third possibility is to call them adverbs but 
to specify that they are sometimes used as 
nouns. Since I have no wish to be dogmatic, 
I should regard this alternative as accept- 
able if all the facts of usage are taken into 
account. Yet it seems to me less satisfactory, 
since it makes for more cumbersome analy- 
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THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH 
Council, organized in Syracuse last May, 
now boasts a membership of nearly one 
thousand teachers. Its first meeting was at- 
tended by more than five.hundred elemen- 
tary, high school, and college teachers of 
English from throughout the state. The first 
issue of the group’s quarterly, the English 
Record, has already appeared, and plans 
have been laid for a monograph series. 
Founding officers include: Elizabeth J. 
Drake of Binghamton, President; Strang 
zawson of Colgate University, Vice-Presi- 
dent (Colleges); Elsie Waldow of Snyder, 
Vice-President (Secondary Schools); Marion 
C. Thiesen of New York City, Vice-Presi- 
dent (Elementary Schools); George W. 
Dawson of Manhasset, Secretary; and 
Richard K. Corbin of Peekskill, Treasurer. 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
Association of Teachers of English partici- 
pated in a varied program at their fall meet- 
ing in New Haven on October 20-21. Dr. 
Marion C. Sheridan was local chairman. 
Among the speakers at large group meetings 
were Chairman Stanley T. Williams of Yale 
University’s English Department; John H. 
Crider, editor of the Boston Herald; and Mrs. 
Earnest Gilbreth Carey, coauthor of Cheaper 
by the Dozen. Discussion groups considered 
aspects of creative writing, functional high 
school English, English and business, and 
banned books. The last-named group was 
directed by David K. Berninghausen, who 
served as chairman of the committee which 
produced the American Library Associa- 
tion’s resolution opposing loyalty oaths (see 
below) 


HOW MOVIES CAN SERVE TO PRE- 
pare students to read classics in the school- 
room is the subject discussed in ‘The 
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Movie: Powerful Ally of the Classics”’ in the 
September Clearing House. The writer, a 
New York City teacher, relates how he pre- 
pared his students for Julius Caesar by dis- 
cussing current popular movies which dealt 
with the same basic theme. Once the stu- 
dents became convinced of the eternal time- 
liness, importance, and interest of the 
theme, they attacked Shakespeare with 
vigor and were impressed by his superiority 
over the scenarist. The students thus not 
only learned to appreciate Shakespeare but 
also discovered means of evaluating movies. 
Furthermore, movies became a method of 
relating the schoolroom to life; the English 
class became a vital experience rather than 
an academic routine. 


“ARE SCHOOLS STILL TEACHING 
Reading?” asks Elsa Butcher in the Septem- 
ber Peabody Journal of Education. She has- 
tens to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive and marshals an impressive set of sta- 
tistics to hurl at the critics who insist that 
students of today do not read as well as 
those of earlier generations. Miss Butcher 
quotes authority to prove that reading com- 
prehension has improved according to the 
results obtained from tests given many 
years ago and repeated recently. She points 
to increased sales and library circulation of 
children’s literature. Her answer to the com- 
plaint that more students are below grade 
averages is the natural enough one that 
more students of mediocre and low ability 
stay in school and in grade today—learning, 
if not to become expert readers, to be better 
individuals and citizens. Such arguments as 
these are valuable to teachers as weapons to 
use in the frequent encounters with those 
who are old-fashioned, cynical, or misin- 
formed. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF FILMSTRIPS 
over movies as an aid in presenting exposi- 
tory material is discussed in the informative 
but unfortunately unavailable U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publication What Re- 
search Shows about Visual Aids. Prepared as 
a guide for agricultural extension workers, 
the pamphlet contains a number of facts the 
teacher might think about. The motion pic- 
ture, especially with sound, is without peer 
as an aid to teaching when complete con- 
tinuity is desired, when the subject calls for 
motion, and when maximum emotional im- 
pact is sought. As such its value in literature 
instruction is obvious. On the other hand, 
the use of movies for essentially static sub- 
. ject matter (viz., grammar) is pointless. The 
filmstrip, it was brought out, is best used 
when a series of steps are to be explained and 
when the classroom situation might require 
more exposition or a different sort of exposi- 
tion than that contained in typical movies. 
By permitting audience participation, the 
filmstrip presentation often causes more 
personal interest and actual learning than 
the motion picture. The element of inexpen- 
siveness may well be, for many teachers, the 
deciding factor in favor of the filmstrip. 


FORTY-ONE PER CENT OF STU- 
dents entering Chicago’s public high schools 
drop out of school before graduation accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed. The 
committee compiling the report found that 
financial need was not the major factor in 
withdrawals—many of those who did leave 
for such a reason actually continued their 
schooling at night. Failure in classes and dis- 
like for school were cited as more important 
causes which should be given more attention 
by teachers and administrators. To reduce 
the drop-out total, it was recommended that 
better personnel programs be set up and 
that curriculum modification be accom- 
plished on the assumptions that high 
schools should serve all the children of all 
the people and that no course of study which 
does not meet students’ needs can be justi- 
fied. 
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“BIBLIOTHERAPY,” THE WORD 
used to indicate the curative effect which lit- 
erature so often has upon the personality of 
the reader, is analyzed in the School Review _ 
for September and October. Borrowing ter- 
minology from the psychologists, David 
Russell and Caroline Shrodes write concern- 
ing the “Contributions of Research in Bib- 
liotherapy to the Language-Arts Program.” 
Such research has shown that the theoretical 
therapeutic value of reading takes the forms 
of identification, catharsis, and insight. 
Identification involves ‘‘the real or imagined 
affiliation of one’s self (or sometimes a par- 
ent or a friend) with a character or group in 
the story read.” Catharsis provides an un- 
derstanding of the needs and aspiration of 
others—and of one’s self through identifica- 
tion. Insight permits the reader to profit by 
what he reads, to incorporate what he has 
learned from reading into his own life-pat- 
tern. A bibliography of seventy-three titles 
calls attention to the wide variety of authors 
who have made investigations into reading 
as therapy and its usage in the language-arts 
program. 

For the teacher bibliotherapy underlines 
the fact that the teaching of reading at sec- 
ondary levels must concentrate on emotion- 
al values as well as objectivity and accurate 
comprehension. By matching reading with 
the difficulty facing a student, much can be 
contributed to his emotional development. 
Yet the writers warn that teachers should go 
slowly with this, inasmuch as the literature 
on the subject is comparatively small and 
few teachers are sufficiently trained in psy- 
chology to deal with any important emo- 
tional disorder. 


THE BIG SCHOOL “PRODUCTION”— 
should it be a dramatic presentation or a 
variety revue? Without trying to answer the 
question, Charles F. Eckhardt enumerates 
the pros and cons in an effort to make indi- 
vidual decisions more easy to arrive at. His 
article, “‘The Play versus the Minstrel,” ap- 
pears in the September School Activities. 
Cited as advantages of the play are its cul- 
tural value, its contribution to the cultiva- 
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tion of discriminating taste, and its motivat- 
ing power for classroom work. The variety 
revue, although lacking most or all of the 
above, can be defended because it offers a 
broader base for student participation and 
co-operation, provides an opportunity for 
the less confident and less talented to take 
part, and is less likely to “flop,” since it 
makes no attempt to soar. The question 
boils down largely to one of cultural excel- 
lence and intellectual stimulus versus social- 
ization and self-development. Obviously 
these ends should not be opposed to teach 
other; both sorts of productions should be 
attempted. 


A HISTORY TEACHER WHO FOUND 
that marking papers for errors in English as 
well as in history resulted in better history 
papers writes of her experience in the Octo- 
ber Clearing House. The teacher, Janet 
Baker, not only marked English errors but 
also did formal remedial work in English in 
the history classroom. Personal charts of er- 
rors indicated improvement in the grasp 
of history and of the mechanics of lan- 
guage by the end of the term. Dr. Baker at- 
tributes the latter progress largely to the 
realization by the pupils that the mechanics 
of writing have a carry-over beyond the Eng- 
lish classroom. 


A MEANS OF OVERCOMING THE 
economic factor which too often controls the 
selection and discarding of literature text- 
books is put forward by Dorothy Frank in the 
autumn number of the English Quarterly, the 
journal of the New York City Association 
of Teachers of English. Miss Frank’s pro- 
posal involves giving up the idea that, once 
adopted, a literature text becomes standard 
and never needs to be supplanted and the 
idea that editions used in the schools must 
contain special texts, questions, and expla- 
nations. Once these notions are discarded, 
the way is opened for schools to make use of 
cheaper, paper-bound reprints. The fact 
that such books would not last very long is 
cited as a point in their favor; no longer 
would a book have to be taught merely be- 
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cause a set which represented a sizable in- 
vestment is still in the bookroom. The ab- 
sence of exercises would make the literature 
of the classroom more easily identifiable 
with outside reading and, perhaps, improve 
teaching techniques as well. These ideas are 
approved by Allan Morris, Simon and Schu- 
ster representative, who feels that inexpen- 
sive editions now on the market are able to 
meet classroom requirements. Apparently 
the next step is to persuade school boards to 
put such editions on their approved lists. 


IN THE SAME ISSUE OF THE ENG- 
lish Quarterly is a series of interesting crea- 
tive-writing devices used with success by 
Rachel Proverny. One is the familiar tech- 
nique of having the students listen to unfa- 
miliar music and record their thoughts or 
feelings; less frequently employed is the 
method which uses photographs as motivat- 
ing factors. In both cases students furnished 
the means of motivation: no professional 
materials were used. The point is made that, 
although models by great artists may sharp- 
en appreciation, it is the efforts of fellow- 
students which best serve as bait to tempt 
the individual. To demonstrate a common 
weakness, Miss Proverny advises class criti- 
cism, not of any one pupil’s paper (for 
youngsters are sensitive concerning their 
creative efforts), but of an anonymous work 
constructed by the teacher to exhibit such 
flaws. The psychological saneness of the pro- 
cedure is apparent. 


CREATIVE WRITERS RATHER THAN 
creative writing is the subject of Selma Bish- 
op’s article in the October Clearing House. 
Basing her comments on fifteen years of 
teaching creative writing, Mrs. Bishop haz-' 
ards some generalizations concerning the 
sort of student who is most likely to produce 
good original writing. Such a student is not 
among the most brilliant (95-106 I.Q.); he 
is the somewhat listless, seemingly unso- 
ciable pupil who is not good at memorizing 
and refuses to be bothered by details and 
rules. He likes free reading and, though like- 
ly to be found staring at something not 
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worth his time, is in reality a keen observer 
both of people and of things. He refuses to 
respond when he feels he is being worked 
upon, since his individualism is strong; yet, 
earn his respect, demonstrate that you have 
respect for him, and he will emerge from his 
shell and more often than not have with him 
a not inconsiderable pearl or two. 


TEACHERS WHOSE STUDENTS GO 
on to college and must face the bogy of the 
College Board entrance examination will be 
interested in the revised English test now 
being used experimentally by that group. 
The secretary of the College Board, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the September Education 
magazine, explains the nature of the newer 
examination and the reasoning behind its 
construction. 

The test currently adopted is a one-hour, 
semi-objective examination in English com- 
position designed to measure organization, 
sentence structure, vocabulary, and the 
mechanics of grammar, syntax, and punctu- 
ation. There is no test in literature. The ex- 
perimental examination is based on the as- 
sumption that the best indication of good 
college material is the possession of ‘power 
to deal cogently and lucidly with ideas syn- 
thesized both from reading and experience, 
both academic and practical.” The new form 
is an essay examination which contains one 
question in each of three fields: literature, 
science, and social studies. The student 
chooses two subjects and is required to write 
for one and one-half hours on each. Papers 
are rated on organization, mechanics, style, 
and content, the ratings in each category 
falling into one of five groupings rather than 
being exact scores. The test requires more 
time but supplants present separate ones in 
science and social science. 

Final adoption of such an examination 
would be an encouraging sign that propo- 
nents of curricular rigidity in the high 
schools who defend their views in terms of 
requirements for college admission are rap- 
idly running out of facts upon which to base 
their claims. 
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ALSO IN EDUCATION FOR SEPTEM- 
ber, an all-English number, are other articles 
on various aspects of the language arts which 
merit comment. 

Answering the question, “Need English 
Be Boring to Boys?” in the negative, M. H. 
Pancost, a technical high school principal in 
Lansing, Michigan, explains how, by reor- 
ganizing course content around the develop- 
ment of reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening skills, he made English a subject of 
greater interest to his vocationally minded 
students. Employment of the typical shop 
technique of more student activity and cor- 
relation of English with student interests 
were major factors in reducing resistance to 
learning and failures. And the objection that 
appreciation of classical literature suffered 
he answers rather effectively by the state- 
ment that it suffers worse by being crammed 
into the unwilling heads of many a h gh 
school youth. 

Gunnar Horn, chairman of the NCTE 
committee on student publications, enumer- 
ates the factors which are involved in the 
publishing of a good school newspaper. The 
responsibilities of the adviser and the ad- 
ministrator are discussed in some detail. 


LIFE FOR OCTOBER 16 LS A SPECIAL 
United States schools issue. Opinions of our 
present performance reported in an Elmo 
Roper survey are mixed, as one would ex- 
pect, and frequently based upon misinfor- 
mation or prejudice. Henry Steele Com- 
mager contributes a ringing tribute, “Our 
Schools Have Kept Us Free.”’ There are a 
number of well-presented reports of good 
teaching improvements in education. John 
William Sperry sounds a sour note in “Who 
Teaches the Teachers?’”’ A check list by 
which to find out “How Good Is Your 
School?” points in the right direction but 
not always to the strategically most impor- 
tant features. Teachers who missed it should 
hunt up the public library copies. 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT FOR THE 
year 1950-51 has reached a new peak, with 
an estimated total of just under 33,000,000 
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students throughout the nation according to 
the U.S. Office of Education. Small de- 
creases at the secondary level (down nearly 
100,000 from last year’s 6,240,000) and in 
the colleges (off 50,000) were more than off- 
set by the gain of almost one million in the 
elementary schools. The go,ooo new teachers 
which this elementary-school boom requires 
will be difficult if not impossible to find, but 
there are approximately 85,000 newly 
trained secondary teachers competing for an 
estimated 25,000 vacancies. 


AN IMPRESSIVE SCHEDULE OF 
broadcasts over its own powerful FM radio 
station has been planned for the school year 
by the New York City Board of Education. 
There are some half-dozen weekly program 
series for the junior high schools and a simi- 
lar number for the high schools. Teachers of 
the language arts will be pleased to note 
that, in addition to the dramatization of fa- 
mous literary works, students play an active 
role in a number of discussion programs 
which deal with literature and current 
events, To prevent programs from breaking 
into other teaching plans, each show is re- 
peated on different days and at different 
times. Equally as valuable as the school- 
time broadcasts are the afternoon and eve- 
ning programs for young people. These are 
designed to woo young listeners away from 
some of the not-too-wholeso¢me commercial 
presentations 


A DAILY WRITING STINT WAS IN- 
stituted in the senior English classes of 
Edith Moberg in Watertown, Connecticut. 
Writing in the September Clearing House, 
Mrs. Moberg tells how by the end of the 
school year her students had grown to like 
these ten-minute periods and states that 
both students and teacher were aware of im- 
provement in writing. It would be interest- 
ing to learn what the students wrote about, 
how the papers were marked, and by what 
standards the improvement was measured. 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH, TO BE 
most effective, must primarily aim at the 
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production of students who are mentally, 
physically, and spiritually integrated per- 
sonalities, according to Sister Geraldine 
Leonore S.S.J. Her article, “Life Adjust- 
ment in an English Class,” appears in the 
Catholic Educational Review and is summa- 
rized in the October Education Digest. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACH- 
ers is the Saturday Review of Literature for 
September 9, as it is the number devoted to 
that magazine’s annual survey of education. 
Dean Ernest O. Melby of New York Univer- 
sity is the guest editor of the issue and 
writes the lead article, “Education and the 
Defense of America.”” Melby feels strongly 
that the democratic nations “are losing the 
peace primarily because of strategic weak- 
nesses in the area of education and commu- 
nity life.” Communism can be contained ul- 
timately not by arms but by the conquest of 
human suffering, want, and oppression. To 
overcome these fundamental problems, indi- 
viduals and groups must begin at the grass- 
roots level, equalizing community rights and 
revitalizing community life; education will 
be an effective factor only when its prin- 
ciples are put into practice in local living. 
“Schools, no matter how good and effective 
they may be, cannot meet the current chal- 
lenge alone. What is needed is a dynamic 
and vital community which in its totality 
and in all of its functioning is an educational 
enterprise.” 


“NEW COLLEGES FOR A NEW AMER- 
ica,” an article in the same Saturday Review, 
discusses the community college—a new ed- 
ucational concept in accord with Melby’s 
emphasis on the revitalization of democracy 
at the local level. The writer, Dwayne Or- 
ton, heralds the community college as an 
‘American folk school, the people’s college,” 
and stresses the value of a college not foisted 
down on the people but arising out of com- 
munity awareness that public reponsibilities 
for education cannot end with high school if 
group life is to be made as effective as pos- 
sible. With their flexible curriculums and 
lack of hidebound academic tradition, com- 
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munity colleges are the best sort of college 
training for the majority of young people. 


A LONG LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
denouncing educators as responsible for the 
present shortcomings of American life ap- 
pears in the October 7 Saturday Review. It is 
the reaction of satirist Philip Wylie to that 
magazine’s annual survey of education. He 
flatly accuses teachers and administrators of 
failing to practice their democratic preach- 
ments by permitting inroads upon academic 
freedom and prejudice in institutions of 
learning. Although the letter suffers by vir- 
tue of its vituperative tone, Wylie is not 
without justification for some of his criti- 
cism. Dean Melby’s reply admits this but in- 
sists that educators, themselves under the 
constant pressure of society, are neither 
alone responsible for, nor alone able to cure, 
the ailments besetting American society. 


A BITTER CIVIL-RIGHTS BATTLE IS 
raging between the faculty of the University 
of California (Berkeley and Los Angeles) 
and the regents. In the spring of 1949 Presi- 
dent Sproul proposed to the regents that all 
members of the faculty be required to sign a 
special non-Communist oath. He hoped by 
this to prevent the passage of even more ob- 
jectionable measures by the state legisla- 
ture. The legislative threat subsided, and 
the faculty protested. They resented the im- 
plied doubt of their loyalty, and they feared 
any beginning of interference with freedom 
of personal opinion. After protracted nego- 
tiations the University Senate, a faculty 
body, finally agreed that everyone should be 
given his choice of signing an oath or having 
a loyalty hearing by the Tenure Committee 
of the senate. Some men chose the hearing, 
and in May, 1950, the Tenure Committee 
recommended to the president that most of 
these be approved but that six who refused 
to answer any questions about their person- 
al beliefs be discharged. By a close vote the 
regents accepted this recommendation, but 
the minority left a parliamentary opening 
for reconsideration. In August the regents 
did reconsider and ordered all who refused to 
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sign the oath—now reduced to about thirty 
—discharged without hearing and without 
appeal. The majority of these were junior 
teachers who had not attained tenure, but 
some supposedly had tenure rights. Since 
then some who had signed the oath have re- 
signed in protest against the discharge of, 
their colleagues who had, conscientiously re- 
fused. The discharged men, we understand, 
are appealing to the courts. 

The issue is not communism; no one has 
ever charged that any members of the facul- 
ty are Communists. Two nonfaculty em- 
ployees were discharged for Communist as- 
sociations—-one for attending years ago 
some Communist meetings, and the other 
because of a Communist sister. Many facul- 
ty members who thought it best to sign the 
required oath feel that the real issues are ac- 
ademic freedom and tenure. The fact that 
the antifaculty leader in the Board of Re- 
gents is an attorney for the Progressive 
Farmers Association, which has a very black - 
labor record, is one of their reasons for sus- 
picion. Violently anti-Communist Sidney 
Hook, reviewing (in the Saturday Review of 
Literature) George R. Stewart’s The Year of. 
the Oath, while insisting upon the regents’ 
right to bar Communists from teaching, 
agrees that faculty rights have been }in- 
vaded. 

The California tempest is not an isolated 
phenomenon. Elsewhere the well-founded 
fear that Communist spies may be at work 
has led well-meaning patriots to join with 
the spokesman of special interests in de- 
manding unnecessary and even harmful se- 
curity measures. On the day this is written 
the Chicago Tribune has a front-page story 
apparently showing that a textbook written 
by George S. Counts teaches high school stu- 
dents to imitate Stalin. Students must not 
know what Stalin professes nor why those 
professions appeal to underprivileged per- 
sons and nations! Even liberal President 
George D. Stoddard has seen fit to write at 
length explaining and defending the require- 
ment of a loyalty oath at the University_of 
Illinois. 

_ The Bulletin of the American Library As- 
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sociation for September prints part of David 
K. Berninghausen’s remarks in presenting 
the report of the ALA Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. He cites the dismissal of 
Quaker Elizabeth Haas of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore for refusal to sign an 
oath required by Maryland’s new Ober 
Law. The ALA Council adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, July 21, 1950: 


Wuereas, A democracy must preserve freedom 
of thought and expression if it is tosurvive; and 

WueEREAS, Loyalty investigations of library 
employees may create an atmosphere of 
suspicion and fear and tend to limit intel- 
lectual freedom” by rendering it hazardous 
to hold or express other than popular or 
orthodox views; and 

Whereas, Librarians have a special responsi- 
bility to provide information on all sides of 
controversial issues, but cannot do so if 
intellectual conformity becomes a factor 
affecting their employment or tenure; and 

Wuereas, The American Library Association 
has received evidence that loyalty tests may 
easily lead to the violation of the constitu- 
tional rights if library employees, and in 
some cases already have done so; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Council of the American 
Library Association, strongly protest loyalty 
programs which inquire into a library em- 
ployee’s thoughts, reading matter, associates, 
or membership in organizations, unless a 
particular person’s definite actions warrant 
such investigation. We approve the affirma- 
tion of allegiance to our Government. We 
condemn loyalty oaths and _ investigations 
which permit the discharge of an individual 
without a fair hearing. We hold that in a 
fair hearing the accused is furnished a state- 
ment of the charges against him, is allowed to 
see the evidence against him, is given an 
opportunity to prepare and to present his 


defense and to question his accusers with © 


the aid of legal counsel, is presumed inno- 
cent until proved guilty, and is given the 
opportunity, if adjudged guilty, of judicial 
review. 


That the course of the storm is the same 
as that which followed World War I is 
evident from Robert Morss Lovett’s de- 
scription in his autobiography, All My 
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Years. Two recent articles which also help 
to give perspective to the current tem- 
pest are Robert P. Ludlum’s “Academic 
Freedom and Tenure: A History,” in the 
spring Antioch Review, and the presidential 
address of Ralph H. Lutz to the American 
Association of University Professors. This is 
printed in the May Bulletin entitled, “‘The 
History of the Concept of Freedom.” Both 
men point out that there have been ex- 
amples of “violent displacements because of 
opinion alone” ever since the first president 
of Harvard, Henry Dunster, was driven 
from his post ‘‘for falling into the briers of 
Antipedobaptism.” Ludlum gives details of 
numerous such “displacements.” le also 
analyzes the first report, made in the year 
1915, by the Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. Last March, 
at the annual meeting of the Association, a 
resolution was passed opposing loyalty oaths 
and loyalty tests for teachers. 

Problems of academic freedom in the 
past have come out into the open only 
now and again, but the agitations of the 
present time are likely to prolong the crisis 
and make more insistent the need for action 
buttressed by conviction. In a discussion of 
“Professional Growth and Academic Free- 
dom” in the May Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, W. H. Cowley points out that at least 
three kinds of action are urgently needed: 
(1) immediate and continuing professorial 
education in the nature, history, and issues 
of academic freedom; (2) vigorous and intel- 
ligent education of the general public in the 
cardinal importance of academic freedom 
in the ongoing of our free society; and 
(3) greater attention to the general educa- 
tion of that part of the public now attending 
schools, colleges, and universities. The first 
step for the classroom teacher in the imple- 
mentation of such a program is indicated by 
Robert Withington in a brief article, 
“Kremlinism in the Present Crisis” in 
School and Society (September 30). How 
many teachers, Withington asks, really 
practice democracy in the classroom? How 
many teachers really encourage their stu- 
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dents to have ideas of their own? How many 
teachers really let their students voice their 
own ideas? 

The gnawing-away at the vitals of aca- 
demic freedom, however, is only one fac- 
tor in the present crisis. L. A. Nikoloric, 
a Washington lawyer, points out in the 
summer American Scholar that the basic 
concept of the government loyalty program 
is to ferret out the “potentially disloyal,” 
and this in itself violates an important prin- 
ciple of Anglo-American law. This program, 
he states, also violates judicial safeguards 
against punishment which are traditional] in 
free societies and distorts the concept of 
equal justice under the law. He gives nu- 
merous examples from actual cases in recent 
loyalty investigations of the methods of 
questioning and the evidence introduced. 
They read like the travesties of trials con- 
ducted by the Nazis. He states his frighten- 
ing conclusion that ‘‘the atmosphere in gov- 
ernment is one of fear—-fear of ideas and of 
irresponsible and unknown informers.” 

What disastrous results this agitation 
could leave in its wake is apparent from 
Margaret K. Webb’s “The Russian Dilem- 
ma: Thinkers or Robots” in the autumn 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Mrs. Webb writes 
of her personal experiences in the Soviet 
Union, where she went in 1947 with her 
husband, who is an accountant with the 
State Department. She speaks Russian and 
while there was able to make a study of 
Soviet education. She has the same gift 
for sensitized observation as Nora Waln, 
and her picture of school and college life un- 
der the “thought control” system of the 
U.S.S.R. shows only too clearly what hap- 
pens when a government sets out with the 
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intent of protecting its people—just a little 
——just as much as is necessary—from alien 
thought. The Russian students get a thor- 
ough training, yet “they are deprived of that 
most important gift of education, intellectu- 
al independence.” As a result, Mrs, Webb 
says, the Soviet government is in a dilem- 
ma.” It wants citizens who believe only 
what they are supposed to believe on politi- 
cal issues, but it wants them to think for 
themselves on other matters.’’ Why is it that 
so few students ever venture from the path 
of conformity? “It is because they are 
afraid.” 


ANOTHER CONTROVERSY INVOLVES 
the veracity of some well-known magazines. 
On March 18 the Saturday Evening Post 
printed an article called “The Federal 
Snoops Are after Me,” by Robinson Mcll- 
vane, publisher of a weekly newspaper, the 
Archive, in Downington, Pennsylvania. He 
reported unfair treatment in a federal inves- 
tigation of the employment of high school 
boys to fold papers. Ages and wages were in- 
volved. On April 8 the Nation presented a 
very different picture of the case, clearly 
based upon the investigator’s report. A meri- 
ca (Catholic weekly review) had an article 
similar to that in the Nation. The October 
issue of the Reader’s Digest condenses the 
Saturday Evening Post story. Labor Depart- 
mént officials are protesting and quote one 
statement of the high school principal, who 
understandably had tried to keep out of the 
row, in direct opposition to one of the main 
points in the Post. Perhaps readers’ choices 
of which to believe will be determined by 
their prejudices. 


About Culture 


WALLACE STEGNER, TEACHER, 
contributor to the English Journal, and cre- 
ative writer of no mean worth, has been 
awarded the first prize for the winning short 
story in the annual O. Henry Prize competi- 
tion. His story, “The Blue-winged Teal,” 


first appeared in Har per’s; it is currently re- 
printed together with twenty runners-up in 
Prize Stories of 1950. Stegner, who teaches 
creative writing at Stanford University, has 
won second prize twice in previous years. 
Second and third prizes this year were 
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awarded to Gudger Bart Leiper of Chatta- 
nooga and Robert Lowry of Cincinnati. 


THE CENTENNIAL ISSUE OF HAR- 
per’s Magazine, dated October, 1950, is nat- 
urally devoted largely to reminiscence. Ber- 
natd DeVoto’s opening article, ““The Cen- 
tury,” is an Olympian interpretation of his- 
torical movements somewhat like that of 
H. G. Wells and at the same time a patriotic 
panegyric which may be useful in rousing 
young people to enthusiasm for our democ- 
racy. Editor Frederick Lewis Allen’s ““The 
Big Change” contrasts the rural and agricul- 
turai, heterogeneous America of 1900 with 
primarily urban, relatively homogeneous 
American civilization of 1950. Somewhat 
less effectively Russell Lynes depicts “The 
Age of Taste.” The illustrations from earlier 
years of the magazine are interestingly 
quaint, and the view of “The U.S.A. from 
the Air’ in sharp contrast. There are also 
short stories by Katherine Anne Porter and 
William Faulkner, etc. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITER- 
ature is publishing a weekly series of literary 
re-evaluations in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Eighteen authors will be 
discussed. Concurrently with this series the 
“N.B.C. Theatre” will present a dramatiza- 
tion of a work by each author concerned. 
The series starts with the issue of Septem- 
ber 23. 


“WE BARRYMORES” BY LIONEL 
Barrymore, as told to Cameron Shipp, ap- 
pears in six instalments of the Saturday 
Evening Post (August-September). Much of 
interest related to the history of the Ameri- 
can stage and the interpretation. of various 
roles is discussed. 


GILBERT SELDES, WRITING IN THE 
October Alantic, expresses the hope that 
Hollywood (or radio) will be unable to take 
over television. He views it as an essentially 
new medium which by virtue of the immedi- 
acy of its visual image—not in a public thea- 
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ter but in one’s own home—makes it better 
suited than the movies for the portrayal of 
character. The best TV shows to date, 
whether drama or variety programs, are 
built around characters rather than plot; 
this Seldes hails as a good sign. Although the 
plot-ridden movie stories might be received 
by an omnivorous audience, they are not the 
best TV can offer. Television, where the arts 
of entertainment and communication reach 
their highest points, should develop higher 
standards of its own. 


“DEAN SWIFT AS A HUMAN BEING” 
is the subject of Oliver St. John Gogarty in 
the October Alantic. He asserts on authori- 
ty of Dublin playwright Denis Thompson 
that Swift was the illegitimate son of Sir 
John Temple and therefore the half-brother 
of Sir William Temple, whom he served as 
secretary. Thus, says Gogarty, he was uncle 
to Stella, which explains his behavior to her. 
It also explains, Gogarty thinks, his treat- 
ment of Vanessa. Certainly, if correct, it 
also explains his bitter unhappiness. 


THE OCTOBER TOMORROW CON- 
tains three literary articles of considerable 
interest. Padraic Colum writes on “The Fu- 
ture of the Novel,” Thomas Sugrue on 
clichés, and Kathleen Coyle on James 
Joyce. 

Colum maintains that the reading public 
on the higher level is tired of commonplace 
externality in its novels and that the im- 
mediate problem of the novelist today “is to 
diminish the externality that is inherent in 
prose narrative.”’ He thinks it can be done 
through adopting some of the methods of 
the dramatist and shows how Henry James 
accomplished it by such methods, by or- 
ganizing bis chapters as if they were scenes 
in a play, by his use of revelatory dialogue 
that expresses character and forwards the 
action, and so on. He illustrates by analyz- 
ing passages from Princess Casamassima, 
The Golden Bowl, and The Awkward Age 
and, in so doing, says much of interest about 
the craft of Henry James. 

Thomas Sugrue in his “American Note- 
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book” writes a delightful account of the 
New England cliché ‘‘as an instrument em- 
ployed in the folk psychology of backyard 
conversation,” an article to which students 
might well be referred. 

James Joyce, through his experiments 
with language, has put such a high hurdle 
between himself and the general reading 
public that he seems very remote to the 
average reader. Kathleen Coyle writes of 
her last visit to Joyce in Paris in 1937. From 
her description, Joyce both as man and as 
author comes much nearer. 


ONE OF THE BEST ESSAYS ON 
Wordsworth which the centenary of his 
death has produced is Frederick A. Pottle’s 
“The Eye and the Object in the Poetry of 
Wordsworth” in the fortieth anniversary is- 
sue of the Yale Review. The problem of gene- 
sis is always important, and Pottle does us 
considerable service by taking the touch- 
stone of Wordsworth’s theory, ‘‘Poetry 
takes its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity,” and his statement, “I have at 
all times endeavoured to look steadily at my 
subject,”’ and showing how they are recon- 
ciled in Wordsworth’s poetic practice. He 
traces Wordsworth’s creative process in the 
making of “I wandered lonely as a cloud” 
from the walk he and Dorothy took on 
which they saw the daffodils, to the final 
writing of the poem. In so doing, Pottle 
shows that Wordsworth was not writing as a 
descriptive poet but actually practicing his 
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own theory. The poem was written some 
two years after the walk. The subject he 
looked at steadily was a mental image, the 
eye, “that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.” As Pottle concludes, the mental 
image accompanies or is the source of the 
emotion recollected in tranquillity; it recurs 
in memory not once but many times, and on 
each occasion the poet looks at it steadily to 
see what it means. 


AN EXCELLENT COLOR PORTRAIT 
of Robert Frost adorns the cover page of 
Time (October 9), and the book section is 
devoted to a re-evaluation of his poetry. 
Whoever wrote it possesses the sympathetic 
insight which makes it possible, as nearly as 
a contemporary can, to catch the essence of 
his work. Two important points are made: 
that Frost is not just a regional poet, a poet 
of New England, but a humanist who has 
simply used New England for his materials; 
and that one of the reasons he has won his 
many readers is because he treats them as 
equals instead of making them seem stupid. 
At a time when many poets are paying trib- 
ute to the influence of Ezra Pound's encour- 
agement of young writers, it is interesting to 
read that Frost doffed Pound’s overtures in 
London and escaped to rural England to 
write North of Boston and “Death of the 
Hired Man.”’ Nevertheless, without Pound’s 
help, he probably has become, as the article 
concludes, “as artful a technician as United 
States poetry has produced.” 


In a free country, we punish men for the crimes they commit, but 
never for the opinions they have. And the reason this is so fundamental 
to freedom is not, as many suppose, that it protects the few unorthodox 
from suppression by the majority. To permit freedom of expression is 
primarily for the benefit of the majority, because it protects criticism, 
and criticism leads to progress. 


PRESIDENT Harry S. TRUMAN 


Message to Congress, September 22, 1950 


A FEARFUL JOY. By Joyce Cary. Harper. 
$3.00. 

Tabitha was a most ordinary girl when Bou- 
ser, a smartly dressed cad, chanced to meet her. 
Eventually they eloped. Of course Bouser did 
not marry her, and they pursued an “‘off again, 
on again” policy for fifty-odd years. To both, 
life was a fearful joy. Each in the meantime had 
other affairs—even marriages. Clever, with well- 
drawn characters, but not likely to be so popular 
as The Horse’s Mouth. 


THE FAR LANDS. By James NorMaNn BAL. 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.00. 

By the author (with Charles Nordhoff) of 
Mutiny on the Bounty. Hall has lived in Tahiti 
for many years and married a half-Tahitian. The 
story opens with a prologue in which a descend. 
ant of the Tena Clan (Tongans) promises to tell 
a tale of a clan of ancient Polynesians and their 
desperate voyages as they sought a land where 
they might live in peace. The story follows. A 
story of romance— ancient legends and mystery. 
A fitting tale to be read with Kon-Tikt. Hall be- 
lieves the Polynesians came from India. 


BURNING BRIGHT. By Joun SrernBeck. 

Viking. $2.50. 

“This is the third attempt I have made to 
work in this new form—-the play-novelette,” 
says the author. Most people, he believes, do not 
like to read plays, and therefore he writes fiction 
so that the dialogue when lifted out becomes a 
play. Here are four scenes and four characters. 
The story is modern, concerned with human 
faults and needs—something of a morality play 
Rather startling at times, with the Steinbeck 
touch. 


THE DISENCHANTED. By Buop Scuvt- 

BERG. Random. $3.50. 

By the author of What Makes Sammy Run. 
In the twenties Manley Halliday was “‘sitting on 
the top of the world.” He had a beautiful wife, 
wealth, fame, an artistic gift, popularity, and a 
zest for living. Ten years later— the gloomy thir- 
ties—found wealth and fame gone. He did not 
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give up easily; he struggled. A story of success 
and the tragedy of love and human relations. 
“In America nothing fails like success. ... A 
second chance. That’s the delusion. There never 
was but one.” A Hollywood touch. A tragic 
story, gripping, pitiless, and tense. 


THE BARRIER. By Dorotny Les Tina. 
Rinehart. $2.75. 


There are very few characters, but they are 
very real. They all have frustrations—secrets 
and dreams. There are some startling questions. 
Should life and society demand self-sacrifice? Is 
mercy killing ever justified? It is largely the 
story of Harriet—a got too young or too attrac- 
tive girl—the few people whom she meets, and 
her senile mother. ‘There is an eerie quality 
about the story and its telling—simple and fas- 
cinating. 


BLANDINGS’ WAY. By Eric Hoperns. Si- 
mon & Schuster. $3.00. 

Mr. Blandings built his dream house in 1946. 
He was a successful New York advertising man 
who yearned to do good, and the simple life in a 
New England small town appealed to him. Un- 
fortunately he could always see both sides of a 
question, and so when he become a social force 
he was frequently misunderstood by the na- 
tives. You yourself may have faced his dilem- 
mas, and you will have a fellow-feeling for Mr. 
B. Mr. B. had a wife and two teen-aged daugh- 
ters, who helped. Maybe this is social satire and 
maybe it is just plain human nature. October 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


FOLLOW THE SEVENTH MAN. By Ros. 
ERT STANDISH. Macmillan. $3.00. 


By the author of The Three Bamboos and 
Elephant Walk. Out of his knowledge of the 
East Mr. Standish has written of a young sultan 
in Zimbatan whose English education has not 
lessened his oriental guile. Peter—an English- 
man chosen by Selim to act as civil adviser— 
and his wife Susan had known the sultan in 
childhvod. A powerful story of the tropics, their 
effect upon a white man, and the grafting of the 
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white man’s culture upon the oriental. Not a 
pretty story, but enlightening and at this time 
suggestive. 


THE DARLINGTONS. By Sytvia Brooke. 

Farrar, Straus. $3.00. 

A novel of mid-Victorian England by an 
Englishwoman. Lord Darlington, country 
squire, was a ladies’ man. His wife was a prude. 
One of the twin daughters was beautiful but 
selfish and ruthless. The other was a prissy—a 
bookworm and unattractive. The girls grew up 
and were presented at court. More complica- 
tions arose. There are touches of Jane Austen 
and Charlotte Bronté. The end is melodramatic, 
but the book is a lot of fun and out of the ordi- 
nary. 


ONE BRIGHT DAY. By Peart S. Buck. John 


Day. $2.00. 

Based upon an actual experience of Pearl S. 
Buck and her two little girls. An American 
mother, sailing from Shanghai to California, 
stopped for one day in Japan. There they met a 
kindly, wise old Japanese gentleman and were 
his guests for the day. He in return thanked 
them for the happy day they had given him. A 
book for children, yes, but rewarding and rich 


in implications for the adult. 60 pages. Japanese- 
scene end papers. 


CHAMPION ROAD: By Frank TItsLey. 

Messner. $3.50. 

Jonathan Briggs was a self-made man: lusty, 
stubborn, tough, a fighter, and a winner. He 
married Nellie, and this is largely his story of 
their life. Lancaster is the background; time, 
world wars and present. The book has received 
high praise in England. Big scenes, huge drama. 
Slightly redundant. 563 pages. October Literary 
Guild choice. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN 

VERSE. Selected with Introduction by 

F. O. Marrutessen. Oxford. Pp. 1,132. 

$5.00. 

The character of this volume is generally in- 
dicated by the jog list which Professor Mat- 
thiessen set for himself as a guide to anthology- 
making: fewer poets, with more space for each; 
nothing included on merely historical grounds; 
nothing included that the anthologist doesn’t 
really like; not too many sonnets; whenever 
practicable represent poets by poems of some 
length; no excerpts. The result is an anthology 
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in which fifty-one poets are represented by 571 
selections ranging from Colonial items to the 
present with more than half of the volume de- 
voted to the best work of the last fifty years. 
Matthiessen’s own critical introduction is one of 
the best things in the book. 


THE DREAM OF ALCESTIS. By Taropore 

Morrison, Viking. Pp. 119. $3.00. 

A poetic retelling of the myth of Alcestis, 
who voluntarily took over the gods’ sentence of 
death upon her husband, and Hercules’ bringing 
her back from death. Alcestis, Admetus, and 
Hercules all become very live and plausible 
characters, and the story becomes rich with psy- 
chology and symbolism. 


THE AURORAS OF AUTUMN. By Wattace 

STEVENS. Knopf. Pp. 193. $3.00. 

Stevens, the seventy-one-year-old lawyer- 
vice-president of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, was given the 1950 Bollingen 
award. This book is distinctly New Poetry, 
somewhat difficult in vocabulary and yet more 
difficult in the unusual conceptions it expresses. 
See page 548 of this magazine. 


THE HOME PLACE. 

Harper. $2.75. 

By the author of Hound-Dog Man. Sam 
Crockett’s wife died and left him with three 
growing boys—and Grandpa. They lived in 
Kansas City, but Sam decided to take his family 
back to the abandoned hill-farm home in Texas. 
They soon took their place in the community. 
Gay and adventurous. Quite a grandpa! 


By Frep Grpson. 


IN THE PINK. By Miutprep Spurrier Topp. 

Houghton. $2.50. 

By the author of Smile, Please. A witty, af: 
fectionate comedy of Greenwood. The ladies es- 
tablished a “Beaux Arts Club,” whose motive 
was “to make Greenwood a more gracious place 
to live.” It did. 


YOUNG MAN OF PARIS. By Henri Cater. 
Translated from the French by Jacques LE 
Crercg. Dutton. $3.00. 

An intimate portrait of a young man’s life in 
Paris, covering most of the twentieth century. 
Written in the first person with both charm and 
bitterness, it creates a very real and vivid 
Paris. 
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I SEEK A CITY. By Gripert Rees. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

A historical novel in four parts: “England,” 
“The Puritans,” “The Forest,” and “The 
Charter.” The story of Roger Williams, reli- 
gious zealot, who left England sustained by his 
ideals and later, when driven out of BoSton, de- 
termined to build a city (Providence) where all 
men could have freedom and live in harmony. 
The author has made extensive research. 


A HARBOUR GREEN. By Benxepict 

Krety. Dutton. $3.00. 

Scene, a quiet Irish valley; time, before the 
recent world wars. The story opens with a mur- 
der—a rather placid murder, but it touches the 
lives of the people of the countryside. Romance, 
irony, pathos. Published in England, where it 
has been praised. 


COUNTY CHRONICLE. By Anceva Tutr- 

KELL. Knopf. $3.50. 

A new Barsetshire tale for Thirkell readers. 
Lucy Marling, of Marling Hall, accepts the 
hand of a rich ironmaster, and the story rolls on, 
aided by “direct inspiration.” 


MIXEDCOMPANY:COLLECTED STORIES 

BY IRWIN SHAW. Random. $3.75. 

By the author of The Young Lions. Thirty- 
seven stories, seven of them never before pub- 
lished. Based upon contemporary life and prob- 
lems. Rewarding. 


THE STORY: A CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
By Marx Scuorer. Prentice Hall.-$2.50. 
The purpose of the anthology is to assist the 

reader in appreciation and evaluation of the 
short story. Stories by recognized masters of the 
art and stories on related themes differing in 
treatment and effect are featured. “The Turn of 
the Screw” is given with contrasting critical in- 
terpretations. Helpful to readers, writers, stu- 
dents, and teachers. 

THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, 
1950. By Freperick FELL. $2.25. 
Fascinating stories by well-known authors 

and some new writers. In an excellent preface 

some of the stories are discussed. 

QUEEN OF PARADOX. By 
Brecy. Bruce. $3.00. 

“ Based upon the life of Mary Queen of Scots, 


with special emphasis upon the influence of so- 
cial changes of the age in which she lived. ‘She 
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was conditioned by her background and her sur- 
roundings, ‘even as you and I.’”’ Good. 


THE SHORT STORIES OF MARK VAN 
DOREN. Edited by Jutm EmesnHem. 
Abelard. $4.00. 

Thirty-four stories, some printed for the first 
time. Diversified, individual, sincere. 


THE CITY IN THE DAWN. By Hervey 

ALLEN. Rinehart. $3.50. 

Allen had planned wu fictional history of Co- 
lonial America, had published three novels of 
the series, and was working on a fourth when he 
died. This book contains the heart of the three 
and a section of the fourth. The Forest and the 
Fort, Bedford Village, and Toward the Morning 
have been highly praised as colorful, authentic 
Americana. 


FOLKSONGS OF ALABAMA. By Byron Ar- 
NOLD. University of Alabama Press. $4.50. 
Arnold traveled all over the state collecting 

these songs, first with notebook and pencil, later 

with recording equipment. The words and music 
as he heard them sung include spirituals, bal- 
lads, work songs, and lovers’ laments. Biogra- 
phies of many singers are included, with refer- 


_ ences to other versions and old English tradi- 


tions. 193 pages about 8” x 10”, 


THE SEAL IN THE BEDROOM. By James 

‘THURBER. Harper. $2.75. 

New edition. Author’s memoir. Enthusiastic 
Preface by Dorothy Parker, who says, ‘““These 
are strange people that Mr. Thurber has turned 
loose upon us—the playful, the defeated, and 
the ferocious. All of them have the outer sem- 
blance of unbaked cookies.’”’ A jolly gift book. 
Why say more about Thurber? 


THE WISDOM OF THE SANDS. By Ay- 
TOINE DE Translated by 
Stuart GILBert. Harcourt. $4.00. 

By the author of Wind, Sand, and Stars and 
The Little Prince. For five years he had constant- 
ly written and rewritten this manuscript, which 
was printed after his untimely death. Man and 
his grandeur, his moral and spiritual values, are 
his themes. A desert prince is his narrator, the 
wilderness his background. The language is po- 
etic and biblical. He speaks in parables. In the 
Introduction Stuart Gilbert says: “He had a 
burning desire to see, and to make others see, 
the pattern behind the confusion of our age.” A 
contemplative, philosophical book. 


: 


NEW BOOKS 


THE ABANDONED. By GaALtico. 

Knopf. $2.75. 

By the author of The Snow Goose. Peter, an 
eight-year-old boy, was injured by a truck as he 
attempted to save a kitten. While he was in a 
coma, he had a most extraordinary experience: 
- he became a cat, a reai live cat accepted by 
other cats as friend or foe. Most people merely 
said “Scat!” A struggle for existence followed; 
his problems were strangely like those of human 
beings. A fantasy. Good! 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Georce Orwe Harcourt. 
$2.75. 

By the author of 1984 and Animal Farm. The 
title sketch is rated very high. Reflections on 
Gandhi, studies of Gulliver’s Travels, Helen's 
Babies, and others will delight most readers. 
Written between 1931 and 1949. The author 
was working on these when he died. Good. 


THE BIRDS. Translated with notes and Intro- 
duction by GILBERT Murray. Oxford. $2.50. 
This late comedy of Aristophanes is done in 

English verse that at times has the swing of a 

musical comedy, with modern colloquialisms 

suited to the fantastic satire. It is as full of per- 
sonal lampoons as a student-written musical to- 
day. In the earlier, less sophisticated days of 

Athens, Aristophanes’ treatment of the gods 

would have been punished as blasphemous. 


$97 


GOLD. By Wrxirrep A. Naytor. American 
Press (Los Angeles). Pp. 76. $1.50. 
An experienced teacher here expresses in 
straightforward verse and familiar imagery ap- 
preciation of persons, of nature, of God. 


BEST STORIES BY AFRO-AMERICAN 
WRITERS. Edited by Nick AARON Forp 
and H. L. Faccet. Meador Pub. Co. (Bos- 
ton). 

Newspaper stories, from a single source. The 
first group deal with interracial relations. The 
others present Negroes in their ordinary activi- 
ties as neither saints nor degenerates. Only for 
special purposes is it desirable to segregate the 
work of colored authors in this fashion. 


THE NEW ITALIAN WRITERS. An anthol- 
ogy edited by MARGUERITE CaETANI. New 
Directions. $3.50. 

Prose and poetry by Italy’s new writers, se- 
lected from the pages of the Roman Literary Re- 
view. It represents many different schools and 
varieties and contains short notes on contribu- 
tors. 


CHRISTMAS: AN AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF CHRISTMAS LITERATURE AND 
ART, Vol. XX. Edited by RANpotpH E. 
HaAvuGaAN. Augsburg. Paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$2.00. 
Gorgeous coloring. Excellent paper. 72 pages 

about 11" 14". A magnificent Christmas 

greeting. 


Reprints 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. Edited with Introduc- 
tion by HENRY STEELE ComMAGER. Random. 
$5.00. 

Contents: The Rise of Silas Lapham, A 

Modern Instance, A Boys’ Town, My Mark 

Twain. 


LIGHT IN AUGUST. By W1LitAM FAULKNER. 
Modern Library. $1.25. 
By many critics Faulkner is placed among 
the permanent American writers. Critical Intro- 
duction by Richard H. Rovere. 


LISTEN FOR A LONESOME DRUM. By 

Carr CarMeR. Sloane. $4.00. 

First published in 1936, and justly popular. 
New stories and anecdotes have been added, 
with new illustrations by John O’Hara Cos- 
grove. Admirable Americana. 


THE MAUGHAM READER. By W. Somer- 
SET MAvuGHAM. Doubleday. $5.00. 
Selected and with Introduction by Glenway 


Wescott. Twenty selections which represent : 
Maugham in every phase of his writing and the 
full scope of his work. 1,217 pages. 
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Nonfiction 


MENABONI’S BIRDS. By Atos and SARA 
MENABONI. Rinehart. $10.00. 


Born in Italy, Menaboni lives in Atlanta, 
where he spends most of his time in the swamps 
and forests studying, loving, and painting 
birds. He has caught the beauty of birds in 
flight, of nesting birds and watchful birds. The 
colorings are gorgeous, the postures subtle and 
realistic. There are 32 plates in natural color, 13 
in black and white. There are also pictures of 
moths, seeds, grasses, etc. Mrs. Menaboni con- 
tributed a story of the life they live with the 
birds. A short description of each bird is includ- 
ed. It would be hard to exaggerate the beauty 
and charm of this book. An ideal Christmas or 
Easter gift. 132 pages about 94” 12”. 


DRAWN FROM MEMORY. By Joun T. 

McCvurcueon. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 

Of particular interest to readers of the Chica- 
go Tribune who have feasted upon McCutcheon 
cartoons. The true value of the autobiography 
(completed by his wife) lies in the personality of 
the man. He lived richly, had many and varied 
interests, made warm and lasting friendships. 
He traveled widely, dreamed, and wrote his 
dreams in words and cartoons. His human in- 
terest was reflected in all he did. He was an 
honorable man. ‘The book includes many car- 
toons. 


THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By 
Louis Fiscuer. Harper. $5.00. 

A very complete life of Gandhi by a man 
who knew him personally and is considered an 
authority on India. He has known well the men 
and women who were near Gandhi, and he was 
present when Gandhi was killed. This is a rich, 
understanding study (some may say too uncriti- 
cal) of a great personality. Pearl Buck says: 
“Gandhi emerges as a leader who refused vio- 
lence not merely because it was wrong but be- 
cause he understood what so few leaders under- 
stand, that violence is foolish and doomed from 
the start.” Very readable. End maps. Photo- 
graphs. 558 pages. 

THE PAGEANT OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
By Evizapetru Seecer. Longmans. $4.50. 
rhe author stresses the influence upon a 

nation of heredity and environment, of skills, 

philosophy, problems, history, folklore, their 


legends, their invaders and rulers, their peculiar 
experiences. This heritage, she says, we must 
know to understand a people. Interesting, pro- 
vocative, easy to read. Maps and illustrations. 


JANE MECOM: FRANKLIN'S FAVORITE 
SISTER. By Cart VAN Doren. Viking. « 
$4.00. 

Narrated from their surviving correspond- 
ence. Not fictionized. What people thought and 
did, ate and wore, how they furnished their 
houses during Colonial and Revolutionary times 
is all reflected. Research through old wills, rec- 
ords, advertisements, and inventories have con- 
tributed an authentic background. Preface: 
“Her time and countless obscure women of her 
time live in her.”” Jane Mecom “would not have 
suspected she left as many traces as she did.” 
How far that little candle throws its beam, and 
how universal her life may be! 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK. Edited by Joun K. M. McCar- 
FERY. World Pub. Co. $3.50. 

This symposium of critical articles by leading 
critics affords a wide and astute commentary on 
the writer who has written for the “lost genera- 
tion” in bitterness and disillusion. Three essays 
on “The Man,” nearly twenty on “His Work.” 
A distinguished collection, notable for concen- 
tration on his writing and freedom from gossip 
about personal habits. A study of one writer 
which may be applied to our understanding of 
others. 


THE ART OF THE POTTER. By W. B. 

Honey. McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 

A handsome, instructive volume with profuse 
illustrations showing the development of the 
potter's art from the ancient Greek wares to the 
porcelain of today. ‘Technique, material, proc- 
esses, modeling, and painting all are explained. 
The many plates, showing primitive, Meissen, 
Chelsea, T’ang period, Staffordshire, are beauti- 
ful. 


HOW TO LAY A NEST EGG. By Epcar 
Scott. Introduction by Kimprovucu. 
A stockbroker with some reputation as a wit 
explains, avowedly for women who know noth- 
ing about investments, what common and pre- 
ferred stocks are and advises diversified invest- 
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ment in them—under the advice of a local bank- 
er or broker. 


READING FOR PROFIT. By MontTGoMERy 
Betcion. Henry Regnery (Chicago). Pp. 
291. $3.00. 

Designed as a guide for the educated reader 
who would get the most enjoyment (and other 
attendant values) from reading. Belgion’s thesis 
is that one must read literature rather than 
about it, he must be receptive and pursue his 
reading in an organized fashion—putting aside 
whatever does not interest him—and he must 
read only what he decides is good literature. The 
major portion of the book gives criteria for eval- 
_ uating various forms of literature. Includes 
' analyses of works and recommended readings. 
Readable. 


WRITING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
MABEL Louise Rosrinson. Nelson. Pp. 256. 
$2.75. 

The author's earlier Juvenile Story Writing 
has been reworked into a modern, rather com- 
plete guide for would-be writers of children’s 
literature—a field into which more teachers are 
venturing. Miss Robinson is a teacher of crea- 
tive writing at Columbia and a successful writer 
of adult and juvenile fiction. 


GUIDES TO CURRICULUM BUILDING. 
(Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 8.) Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (Springfield). Pp. 181. 
Paper, 9” 12”. 

A report of the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cational Planning Program which the state of 
Illinois deemed important enough to reprint in 
its entirety. The bulk of the book, designed for 
the junior high school level, discusses what we 
know about students and what situations they 
must confront, what the student needs as a re- 
sult of the preceding, and what the school can do 
to meet these needs. Valuable to teachers en- 

gaged in building or revising courses of study. 


a 
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Professional 


FATHER OF RADIO: THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF LEE DE FOREST. Wilcox & Fol- 
lett. Pp. 502. $5.00. 

The story of a man of science who has lived 
life fully and with zest and by his invention of 
ihe electron tube has done much toward the 
tuaking of many marvels which we take for 
g-anted—the radio, long-distance telephone, the 
talking picture, television, radar, and many 
more. His motivation for many of his discov- 
eries is interesting, because it can be attributed 
to a combination of innate intellectual curiosity 
and a liberal arts education. His passionate love 
of literature and music and his desire to make 
these available to the public have stimulated 
much of his scientific creativity. He even writes 
verse. An excellent book to give to students. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN CURRICULUM 
CHANGE. (Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program Bulletin No. 7.) Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction (Springfield). 
Pp. 316. Paper. 

A selection of readings previously published 
as articles or in books which bolster the thesis 
that, to be effective, curricular change requires 
a like change in the thinking of all groups con- 
cerned with the school-—including parents. 


THE YEAR OF THE OATH. By Grorce R. 
Stewart. Doubleday. Pp. 156. $2.00. 


The story of the great struggle between the 
faculty and the regents of the University of 
California (both Berkeley and Los Angeles) is 
told by a moderate member of the faculty. 
Nominally the struggle was over the require- 
ment of a special anti-Communist oath, but the 
faculty members felt it was a question of ar- 
bitrary use of power. Stewart and unnamed col- 
laborators finished their manuscript in June, 
when the regents had yielded—temporarily. In 
August the regents reconsidered, reimposed the 
oath, and discharged thirty-two nonsigners. 
Some faculty members have since resigned in 
protest. Faculties elsewhere will do well to study 
the stages of the California battle 


$99 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. By Artuur Conan Doyte. 
Adapted by Ottve Ecxerson. Globe. Pp. 
226. $1.76. 


Nine Holmes stories adapted for junior high 
school readers. Illustrated and containing 
study questions for classroom use. 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM. By 
and Clarence Hacun. Iowa State 
College Press (Ames). Pp. 347. 8)X11 
inches. Spiral bound. $2.25. 


An exhaustive and practical text-workbook 
for the high school journalist. Exercises offer 
practice in both writing and technical aspects of 
newspaper work. Contains a section titled 
“Examining the Daily Press.” 


SEVEN PLAYS OF THE MODERN THEA- 
TER. Edited by Vincent WALL and James 
Patron McCormick. American Book Co. 
$2.75. 

Preface, and an essay on “The Uses of the 
Dramatic Imagination.” Henrik Ibsen, Che- 
khov, Somerset Maugham, Noel Coward, Eugene 
O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson, and Tennessee Wil- 
liams are represented. 


READINGS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE, 
Edited by M. Davip Horrman. Globe. Pp. 
406. $2.80. 


A collection of writings on the atomic bomb 
and its impact on American life. Aimed at 
senior high school students, the book is largely 
made up of essays reprinted from major jour- 
nals of adult thought. Section headings: ‘“De- 
velopment of the Atom Bomb,” “Dramatic 
Impact of the Atom Bomb,” “Science Opens 
Up a New World,” “Looking Forward.” There 
are teaching aids for each selection and a glos- 
sary of scientific terms. Difficult. 


ENGLISH MASTERPIECES. Seven vols., 
boxed. Vol. I: THE AGE OF CHAUCER,. 


Teaching Materials 


Texts 
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Edited by Wituiam Frost. Pp. 338. Vol. 
Il: ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. Edited by 
LEONARD Dean. Pp. 334. Vol. ILI: REN- 
AISSANCE POETRY, Edited by Leonarp 
Dean. Pp. 340. Vol. IV: MILTON. Edited 
by MaynarD Mackx. Pp. 340. Vol. V: THE 
AUGUSTANS. Edited by MAYNARD MAck., 
Pp. 343. Vol. VI: ROMANTIC AND VIC- 
TORIAN POETRY. Edited by Wriu1aM 
Frost. Pp. 336. Vol... VIL: MODERN 
POETRY. Edited by Maynarp Macx, 
LEonarRD Dean, and WILLIAM Frost. Pp. 
312. Prentice-Hall. Set, $7.85. 


Although it contains some prose—mainly of 
the eighteenth century--—the set is primarily a 
poetry anthology. The introductions to each 
volume are expository and historical rather 
than critical. Selections are usually limited 
to major and familiar works of the major 
writers, Biographical and bibliographical infor- 
mation enough for most readers is included; 
indexes (especially those of first lines) are lack- 
ing. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE BY NEGRO 
AUTHORS. By Herman Dreer. Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 334. 

Intended for use as a textbook in high school 
and junior college, this volume differs from 
many such because the selections have pur- 
posely been chosen to show that the Negro’s 
culture is an American culture and that the. 
Negro’s aspirations are the aspirations of an 
American citizen. Representative authors and 
some of their works are arranged to show how 
Negro writers have treated each type of Ameri- 
can literature. Professor Dreer, himself a 
Negro, contributes an introduction to each of 
the major types: folklore, poetry, letters, 
biography and autobiography, essays, addresses, 
short stories, novels, and plays. Much of the 
material is unfamiliar. All of it is fresh. May be 
used as either a basal or a supplementary text- 
book in the study of American literature. 


TEACHING 


MATERIALS 


Films 


SPEECH: THE FUNCTION OF GESTURES. 
E. C. BUERLER, adviser. Young America 
Films. Time: 11 minutes. Black and white. 
With Teachers Guide. $40.00. 


This film for use in English and speech classes 
at the high school and college levels is convinc- 
ing in developing the idea that gestures are 
neither sophisticated nor silly; rather, that they 
help the speaker to be natural and effective on 
the platform. Making liberal use of direct 
sound, the film contrasts the effectiveness of a 
speech given by George Johnson, a rigid, ex- 
pressionless speaker, with the same words 
spoken by a young speaker who makes free and 
natural use of gestures. The demonstration con- 
vinces even George as a member of the audi- 
ence: the film ends with him before a mirror, 
practicing the same speech-——with gestures. 


InEz Frost 
Hutcurnson (KANSAS) Junror COLLEGE 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR IDEALS. Car- 

TER Davrpson; collaborator. Coronet Films. 

1} reels, Black and white, $56.25; color, 

$112.50. 

Understanding Y our Ideals raises 2nd answers 
the questions: What are ideals? What is the pur- 
pose of ideals? In the words of the film, “Ideals 
are like headlights. They light the way ahead. 
... We need clear, strong ideals.” 

Popularity to Jeffrey Moore, a high school 
boy, means having a good car, popular friends 
and parents, and good clothes. With the prom- 
ised family car to take June to the class party 
and with his new sport coat, he is sure to realize 
his ideal of popularity. 

Jeff's world crashes when his parents drive off 
in the car. Jeff breaks his date, giving the excuse 
of illness. Later he tries to explain the truth to 
June, but she tells him that he does not know 
what the word “popular” means. 

In a talk with his father Jeff learns that, to 
be useful, an ideal must be clearly defined. Jeff 
does some serious thinking. He decides that real 
popularity has to do with honesty, good sports- 
manship, sincerity, and loyalty. 

The ideas are clearly and naturally pre- 
sented. The action is excellent. The sound track 
is adequate. The film offers challenging material 
for thinking, discussion, and writing. 

FLORENCE GUILD 


SHortrripce ScHoo1 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


HENRY 
Coronet 


DEVELOPING IMAGINATION. 
GRATTAN Doy te, collaborator. 
Films. Black and white. $45.00. 


It is rather pointless to criticize a writer of 
romances for failure to be realistic, and it would 
be equally pointless to criticize Coronet’s ten- 
minute film Developing Imagination because it 
is not a thirty-minute one. Yet that is chief of 
my adverse criticisms. The subject is so big, so 
slippery and hard to grasp, that 1 wanted more 
~—more details, more examples, more transition, - 
and a more pointed lesson. 

Within their ten minutes Coronet did an 
excellent job showing us that imagination is not 
constructing something out of nothing; rather 
it is a process of visualization or a translation 
of an impression upon one sense to that of an- 
other in terms of our experience. When we read 
that a cold wind blew gusts of snow about the 
front porch of a small, plain house, each of us 
will, if the words mean anything to him, im- 
mediately visualize a small, plain house with a 
front porch. If our house has no porch we will 
construct one out of the total of our experience 
with porches. And we will see the snow and feel 
the cold. 

The steps were not clear by which one who is 
devoid of such mental translation acquires it. 
My students’ comment was that “you have it or 
you don’t.” All of them agreed, however, that 
when they read they identified themselves with 
the hero and shared his triumphs and sorrows, 
that they became frightened by Poe’s horror 
stories, and that they felt rich with Jim Haw- 
kins. When they could not create along with 
the author, they stopped reading. Obviously 
the author had run out of the ken of their 
experiences. 

Coronet might have pointed this film toward 
creative writing as well as toward appreciative 
reading by showing that writers simply draw 
from the well of their experiences and that they 
add a new front porch, when necessary, out of 
their knowledge of front porches so that the 
whole story or poem is a logical sequence 
which develops a preconceived idea. 


M. Potrrer 
Evanston (ILtrvo1s) Townsurpe Hica Scnoor 
THE DICTIONARY, Part I. 


Dresser, producer. Young America Films. 
Filmstrip of 44 frames. $3.50. 
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This filmstrip may be recommended (with 
some qualifications) particularly for its section 
on how to use the pronunciation guide in a 
dictionary. Textbooks on speech ordinarily neg- 
lect to make clear to the student just how to 
learn to pronounce words by the use of the dic- 
tionary. This filmstrip first tells the student the 
distinction between the abridged and un- 
abridged; it then takes up syllables, accents, 
and sounds of words. The teacher will probably 
wish to supply some omissions in the film; for 
example, the fact. that dictionaries may give 
two pronunciations for one word. A chart of 
sounds furnished gratis by the G. and C: Mer- 
riam Company should be put in the hands of 
each student to assist him in learning the system 
set forth in this filmstrip. 


EMANUEL L. GEBAUER 


Jous Hay Hics ScHoor 
CLEVELAND, On10 


THE DICTIONARY, Part Il. 
Dresser, producer. Young America Films. 
Filmstrip of 32 frames. $3.50. 


Not so practical as Part I, this filmstrip may 
be run through more rapidly with the class. 
Synonyms and antonyms are illustrated. Some 
teachers may want to call attention to an 
omission in the film—~that the principal parts of 
a specific irregular verb may be found in the 
dictionary. The special sections of the diction- 
ary, such as the Addenda; Abbreviations; 
Forms of Address; Arbitrary Signs and Sym- 
bols; Population; Gazetteer; and Biographical 
Dictionary are properly stressed. 


&. 


THE DEWEY DECIMAL SYSTEM. Max- 
WELL Dresser, producer. Young America 
Films. Filmstrip of 43 frames. $3.50. 


The two main classes into which the books in 
the library are divided, fiction and nonfiction, 
are clearly described, Then follows an explana- 
tion of the system used to arrange books on the 
shelves and to file cards in the card catalogue.. 
This filmstrip should be carefully examined by 
the teacher to see that the system it teaches is 
actually the system usec in the school or town 
library. Users of modifications of the Dewey 
system may find that students will only be con- 


fused by the film. In any case the film should be 
presented slowly with much comment by the 
teacher. 

E. L. G. 


THE CARD CATALOG. DRESSER, 
producer. Young America Films. Filmstrip 
of 44 frames. $3.50. 


As in the case of the filmstrip on the Dewey 
Decimal System of Classification, this film must 
be examined carefully by the prospective user to 
see that the cards which appear on the screen 
stressing author, title, and subject correspond 
to the cards which are found in his own library 
catalogue. If the systems are identical or almost 
identical, then the strip will be found quite use- 
ful in training secondary school students in how 
to use the card catalogue. Besides the three 
cards mentioned above, the cross-reference card, 
author analytic card, title analytic card, and 
subject analytic card are presented for exami- 
nation. A slow rate of presentation is desirable. 

E. L.-G. 


THE BOOK. Dresser, producer. 
Young America Films. Filmstrip of 42 
frames. $3.50. 


After an elementary introduction depicting 
various kinds of books, the filmstrip shows the 
parts of the book: frontispiece, title-page, and so 
on. The teacher may feel that he himself should 
stress the copyright date and index frames, since 
the film makes no distinction between the rela- 
tive importance of parts of the book. The sec- 
tions on how to open a new book and the care of 
books are adequate. Students are not likely to 
follow the advice given here to cover books 
when they are drawn from the library. 

E.L.G. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. MAXWELL DRESSER, 
producer. Young America Films. Filmstrip 
of 41 frames. $3.50. 


Using Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia as a 
basis, this filmstrip shows how subjects may be 
looked up in an encyclopedia. There are two 
examples of subjects: one, ‘‘cat’”’ and the other, 
“communication.” Most groups of students will 
probably derive maximum benefit from a rather 
rapid showing of the filmstrip. 


E. L. G. 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. : 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 

A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
-—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
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A classroom-tested program based on sound research in 


student interests and problems... 


JUNIOR 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


TRESSLER & SHELMADINE 
Fifth Edition 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO BOOK THREE 


NOW IN ITS FIFTEENTH MILLION, the entire English in Action series has proved 
by its outstanding sales record that both teachers and students enjoy and 
profit by using these texts. 


Junior English in Action, complete with practice books, manuals, and answer 
books, forms a classroom-tested program featuring the famous Tressler organi- 
zation, which separates the language activities from the Handbook, used for 
reference and drill. 


The new Fifth Edition has been thoroughly revised. It includes all up-to-date 
material and many new sections. There is an entirely new set of examples in 
the Handbook section and an increased number of exercises. The attractive 
format includes new illustrations, many in color, and an abundance of lively, 
effective cartoons. 
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